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This -report describes a project developed by. New York 
City Technical College which provides continuing education to the 
homej>oun r d older adults through linkages with colleges and social 
Agencies and a peer teaching approach. -Section I 'provides background 
information; outlines project objectives, which include the training 
of professional teacher s~ for the; elderly and of a group of -older, 
adults who serve, as learning companion?' to the homebound elderly; and 
describes the project setting. Afjter Section II int reduces project 
staff, Section III describes how ,the\ project operates, i.e. ; older 
adults, designated as learning companions, enroll in Courses held one 
• day ' f /*«ek at convenient commun i ty locati ons and > between class - 
meetings, they visit shut-ins to {share class content. This section 
also explains the methods Used to evaluate the project and. that the 
subject, teacher, social agency, [and course site were the factors 
considered most- important to the [ success arid value of the course to 
students. In Section IV, outcomes, information, and evaluative 
findings are presented based on teacher reports, student responses 
and comments, and an examination ,cf the Value of the peer teaching 
method in nursing' homes and hospitals for the aged. Section V 
discusses the implications of the\ findings and the problems - 
encountered. .Finally, Section VI Considers the significance of the 
-project and offers recommendations! Extensive appendices include * 
course lists, program guidelines* and materials that were developed. 
(HB) ■ # \ 
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. * •.. ' ABSTRACT 

\ --.' •> 

, The purpose of the project* Extending Continuing Educational 
Service to the Elderly Homebound, is to develop a model that estab- 
lishes linkages Between colleges, arid social '-agencies to provide 
^coritf hulng; education to -physical ly and emotional ly impaired; hqriie- 
~ bound qfier ^adujts^ to -enrl.ch^the l i^es of shutrihs v th rough education 
y* ahd : to maintain the homebound in their environments by keeping them 
mentally alert i . " " v * 
- * * r \ * . 

Older adults, designated as learning companions, enroll In 
courses of study one day a ;week for ten week periods. In- between 
cias? session^ they visit shutrins to s.ha re class content. \ Classes 
are hejd at convenient locations in the community, including senior 
citizen centers, libraries and housing projects. Television is used 
as the primary teaching aide ^ rty « 

A variety of materials, including teacher guidelines, course 
■outlines and a jproject manual have been developed for the project. 
\ ■ _ l - ; - f ' ^ ' • 

Data withered- in the projejc^tfai included elder students 1 written, 
arid oral ^comments, results obtained .from a questionnaire distributed 
to students, observations of classes and teachers, teacher's written 
Tep9rt¥.ahdythe^us"e of the Spearman. Rank .Correlation Methodology to 
^ascertain sign ifj cant prpject factors. * i 

We found, that conwuhity coj leges can develop ^significant relation- 
ships wi^h spcial agerifcjes to imaginatively combirie thei r separate* 
resources*, f of, the benefit of the homebound elderly and that shut-ins^ 
in spite of debiiities and infirmities carl actiVely participate in 
educational programs that enrich their Jives.. 

\ ' > - • * \ 

i Practitioners will learn the skills required to recruit, elders 
p and the- support and; reinforcement Qlder adul ts need to continue 

l^arhihg* Pol icy makers will be reminded of the value of life-long 
learning and the need to establish secure funding patterns to guarantee 
continuing ^education for elders. ' 



> ... 



* > * 

* • ( " *''<,' ' ■* 

Summary, of SI gn? f ? cant , Find I hgs - * 1 

• <, • In a thYee year period, t978r1.98U, the Elderly Homebound 
Education Program reached '1,455 older adults including £67 homebound 
an* learning Companions. These older -adults' participated 
•;jn 73 'courses of fered |n New York City .and. selecte'aVareas of New 
-York State. Courses we're funded 'in New fork Ci.ty^y AoA and 'by a 
gnant from the New York State Education Department under Title I of 
the H?gher;|ducatioh , Act, .1965. Courses in. New York's upstate areas < 
funded by Title 1, were developed through a consortium of universities 



rojighou#-the- s tate . 
Significant Findings 



v. We found that Vt takes, considerable, organizational time and 
slcj ill Ho develop courses for the homebound. The recruitment 1 and 
\| inking of learning companions and I homebound elders, the selection 
^nd training of teachers , and the selection of social agencies aW 
course si tes\ requires perseverance and' commitment. 



. ,0nce the groundwork Is laid, the ; .subject, studiedly elders » is 
especially important; Whenever possible, e 1 ders snoul d se 1 ec t the i r 
own courses,; Us i ng the Spearman Rank Correlation Methodology, we 
/ found that In ranking various factors leading to project -success ; 
the subject studied ranked most Important, followed by» the cooperation 
received from the pa r t ? c i pa ting, commuri I ty agency , the teacher se 1 ected 
and the site where the course was given:. / 



\ 




finally, the elderly homebound program demonstrated that com- s 
mun I ty colleges aiid social; agencies can develop sign? f leant relation- 
ships with each other and other educational Institutions to create . 
imaginative .programs .for elders. • ■ 



V r 

« v 

\ v • 

\ i 



Crime, particularly jn urban areas, Has ah impeding effect prT 
elders? participation in programs; as repeatedly discovered. ' s °" 

The elders who\partipated in courses fell r ?ftto sevaral \cat- ^ 
egories--the Volunteered to visit the homebound, they were employees 
paid byVspcial agencies to perform various; services for the, homebduhd 
such, as hprtemaker services or they were reside in nursing* Srid * '* 
adult homes. Those ;paid shared the course In conversations with \ 
,, c ; ltient5 M while performing their regular tasks such as homemaker 
.services. Some were uhabT? to make; the trans jtion from. worker to * * 

learhingv^companidn and; were not viewed by the\homebpurid as an .."equal". 
In other cases the relationships which al ready existed between the . * \ 
elder worker and the homebound person were enriched and deepened. 

\ . * * . v \ -\ 

It was clear that many/elders were^exci ted about learning 1 and 
sharing, knowledge wi th each other. The program a 11 i evicted' sorm* of 
tfre isolation and loneliness shutrins of ten, experience. The learning 
companion's social v|s)t with^he homebound, coupled with the knowledge 
brought > brightened their (the Wmebound 1 s); days. 

\ ^ln a questionnaire distributed to a sample of students, jnany 
fefc the program had, a.positive influence on their, lives and reelings 
of life-satisfaction^ 



impl i cations \ . * • 

I It is apparent that sdcial agencies invited to participate in -' 
such prpjects,:Cul^ wil l ingness and; ability to offer 

staff time and. resources to" organize courses; Without this, the i 
chances, of success are sl im. " 

" • • ' \f ! 

Colleges and agencies must consider elders?/ fear of crime and 
plan for Tt by providing transportation for eiders, encouraging them 
to travel in pairs, having them accompanied by high school students 
or volunteers, as wel l, as developing other innovative ideas. \ 

Time- and thought shouldrbe" "devoted to the l inking of learning, 
companions and: h^ebound.' students so that personal i:ty conf l icts and 
other problems jdo nbt/i.^ ~ \ 

Community colleges, organizations serving the aged* and funding 
sources must be made aware, of educations 'Varied .benefits to elders, 
especially shut-ins. Besides reducing isolation- and loneliness for' 
niany, these programs enable older people to feel useful again and 
tp feel thay are contributors to society. Permanent funding patterns 
are needed rather thari short-term projects. \ " \ 

Recommenda t i ons 

" In organizing elderly h^mebound courses, recruitment of students 
w| M require '.great time arid energy. Much work is. fequ? red with social 
agencies to enl i st thei r .cooperation and: support . Caref ul selection 
and training of teachers will ensure quality .instruction < teachers 
are the prime motivators of learning companions, .encouraging and 
supporting them in their, difficult task. of. .reaching out to shuM ns. 
Teacher visits to homebound -students improves instruction -and more" . 
sign! f icantly rnvolves the "unseen" .homebound student. 

A variety of courses should" be tried;. Experimentation and ac- 
ceptance of elders' i deas for courses will revitalize' the program.- 
Intergenerattdnal courses, -using younger prople as learning companions 
should be. offered'. . ' • % * 



\ 



'"ustrative materials,, such -as course out 1 ines , student assign- 
ments and teacher guidelines are necessary ana* cari : be modeled, on those 
used in this project. The \home bound manual produced" by this project ** 
will be helpful in organizing a similar program elsewhere. ' 



Finally, the attention of. governmental and/private oVganizaV ions 
must be brough't to the myr iad/ needs of older persons and the role that 
education can^p lay j ri meeting those Nieeds. 



A > ' 'Background 'information o n the Project 
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I ; Since 1970, the Institute of Study for Older Adults (I.S.O.A) a part 
v of the Division of Continuing -Education at New York City Technical College 
. (formerly New York City Community College),, has been providing courses 
for thousands Ipf older adults at senior citizen centers, i libraries, 
churches, "Y.'s" and union retirement hails. Many of the elders .who par- 
ticipate have had little prior exposure to education. these i.S.O.A. 
courses provide a valuable, and stimulating -educational experience i for older 
adults but primarily attract a mobile, well-elderly population whose phys- 
ical and .mental resourses' allow them to participate in such programs. 

There is another segment of the elderly population,, hpwever, that is 
homebound. f n ue 'to ; physicaii .emotional and o^her impairments these shot-' 
ins are , often imableto participate actively in traditional educational 
programs - programs which continually remain out of their ; r each i In 1975- ' 
76, ;th'e Diyisibh of Continuing EducatiOn^t, New York City technical College 
joined with United Neighborhood Housed (U.N^H.), a federation of 36 settle- 
ment ^Ss^rt . ^ . Sew fork City, to 

chel elderly. homebound. 

■ >T r --- "Companion program which employs senior cit- 

izens, as friendly visitors: of elderly : shut-ins) The Senior Companions 
enrolled in college-level courses which they agreed to/ share with the. shut- 
ins they -.visited weekly: \ J 

■ i _ : " ' } * . , 

In the phot project, -groups of 30-25- Senior Companions took nine week 
cpurstes in Sociology and Gardening given by New York Qity Technical College 
at U.M.H. , s facilities; Each of the nine. sessions, led by a qualified 
^•S.Q.Av teacheri was followed: by the Senior Companidris' visit "to their 
homebound student-client. ' In .the weekly, -biMs^oomV sessions', Senior Com- 
panions discussed their visits.; with, the homebound 1 students and Jaised ahy 

problems they had: experienced. . ** . > 

■' - ... - . \ 

| About 60% of the students,- including both\ homebound and Senior Compan- 
ions, completed the two courses and received certificates from New York 
City technical College. . 
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Encouraged by/the. .success of this pilot study arid I the potential for 
• ( reaching greater numbers of homebound elders^ .New York City technical Col- 
lege sought funding to expand this project throughout New York Gity and 
New York\State. .Osing the U.N.H., model, New York City Technical* Col lVge ' 
recruited elder students, to participate' in this project as Learning Com- ' 
panipns (L.Q. '-?)=.: the L.C. 's shared arid transmitted what they learned- 
in class wit!) homebound elders in. order to reduce the isolation-arid lack 
of stimulatiori so often, experienced by shut-ins. 

t-vi I nn? ep 5 emb ? r 1978 ' ** th fundin 8 f rom the Administration on Aging.under 
S*? II * ?? ctlon 308 ' of the 01d «r Americans Act anT funding from the- 
State Education Department,, Title !;> Higher Education Act of. 1965, the 



{Elderly Hbmebound Education Program, Was launched in New- York State. 

~ ; FWm September 1978 .to x iluhe 1 98 1^ seyehtyrthree courses enrolling' 
oveffcl a> -W5 elderly students-half of whom are horhebdun'd, were given in 
New York City and selected areas of New York State, , 

B. ^ Statement of the problem | J 

the purpose of the elkerly homeljourid project is to develop a model y 
th?t establishes linkagesl between cblleges and social agencies to. provide: 

1. Coritihuihg education to physically and emotionaiiy inpaired v homebound 
. - older adults. ' ' \ * ^ • ^ 

E^chei lives; for shut-ins through, air educational program, 
M^tainaftce of the homebound in tfieir .'environment by keeping them 
mentally alert* s 



2, 
3. 



4*. Production of ^'manual to assist other colleges and universities in 
. ■ repHc«ing this service. . * f | \ j 




The specific purposes of tj^e project are tjb: 

1. Train a cadre of prof essional teachers to use this method of teaching 
: fhe homebound, pilot tested by the Institute off .Study for Older Adults 
and United ^iNeighborhood Houses i ^ ! i • r . 

.2^ Train a gro^p of J elders involved in visitation! programs* to us? educk-l 
» tion to enrich their interaction with the -homebound. 1 ' 1 I 

3. ; Prepare a manual to assist other cblleges and universities to replicate 

this program. * I 1 ; * * 

4. Share, complement and extend resourse utlizatioh by establishing re- 
lationships with social agencies such as United Neighborhood Houses, 
The Jewish Association: for Services for .Aged, (J.A.S^A.), Self-Help, ' 
and the- Nutrition, (Title VI 1) group of Area Agencies for Aging in drder 

. to; ,\ • . " . j ; ' ' . ? ' i"- 



a) bring this horae-edud 

b) involve a group of 
with shut-ihsi. 

c) "become advocates for 



icatidrif service to sh\it-iris . 
Learning, Gompanioris» (L.C? f s) to worfc 



x education for the homebound among ' 
social arid government agencies and, 
/ d) help carry on and expand the potential of education for the *' 
,i Homebound in the future. 

5. Field test /this program^ in a variety of institutions in urban settings 
with representative social agencies in New York City. { j 

6. Deyelop and field' test curricula fpr a least eight coursfes in different 
subject areas. . 1 . 

7. Help sustain the 'homebound through education by presenting specific 
knowledge tl>at will enable them to: 

a) follow world events and domestic .politics arid government, 

/b) explore =Kistor^ and literature. 

q) adopt, hobbies such as photography and home gardening; 

1 ' . 1 { t 




8. Study a variety of subjects such as Psychology arid Sociology for elders' 
self-interest arid personal development . 

9. Make the hbmebounds' television viewing arid reading more^ interesting, 
meaningful and pleasurable.-. 

Give shut-ins a Reeling of accomplishment by mastering « body of knowl- 
edge, j f»- t r 

Provide recognition 'for their efforts by presenting elder students with 
a certificate of completion, from the*college at trie erid of each semes- 
ter.- " , ; : ' ■': 

N l^^Preyent the necessity of the physically arid mentally impaired from en- 
tei \ in 8 nursin 8 homes by makirig their home environment more fruitful . ' 
13. Help L.c. 's function as contacts and catalysts, between the homebound 
and social service<agehcies with the potential to-help in crisis inter^- 
yentibn. . . . ' •.."•'< *•?> 

14... Save public monies by 'maintaining mbr'e older adults at home, rather:'" " 

, than in hospitals or high-cost nufsih'g facilities. ; 
v 15. .Plan for future work in thk field of education ..-for the homebound. - 

, i ,; > . ' ] j • " -'\ .. *;* ■ . •'■ .- 

. , There are theoretical and practical -'considerations, underlying the spe- 
cific purposes and. gdals of the Elderly Homebound Education- Program. Since 
it .began iri 1970, thd Institute of Study for Older Adults at New York City 
Technical College had been committed; to the value of education for its own 
sake for older adults in our society. " There is ample evidence that older ' 
adults are highly motivated and capable of learning at any age. Under the* 
right circumstances,' older udults have' discovered their ability to digest 
complex and abstract fields^ of knowledge. In an educational, setting that 
. is,easily accessible, where older adults are surrounded by their peer groups ■ 
, and^understanding teachers, who adapt the learning program to their "particular- 
needs and learning patterns, academic education for the elderly can flourish.. 

the assumptions underlying this project have been drawnr largely from 
the prior experience of the I.S.p. A. They include: ' , % 

i , I 

1. , You are never to old to learn. 

2. j To remairi mentally healthy, the mind must be erigaged regularly. 

3. Many older adults have a great thirst 'for knowledge. 

Mastering a body of knowledge can serve the. imporjbarit function of ego 
restoration among older- adults . I . * 1 ' * N ' 

Education has grWat-emotfbrial significance to Iflder adults. Long denied 
higher 'education takes on great, significance to them. .. . 
There is often significant, personal growth and development that comes • 
with learning'. - . ,' \ ' •' 1 

.Education can help older ajdults. to better understand society," ageiim, 
and Alternatives to present societal Structures and -mores. ' 
Many older adults have. a need to find meaning; in life i'n the later years 
Education can be* a great Help in achieving, this. * • 

Understanding and appreciation of tlhe afts can "-be- heightened toy education. 
Through education older adults can \achie\ve a better and fuller use of 
leisure time. • - 1 \ • 

11. Older adults can. satisfy intellectual curiosity - long neglected, areas 
... p£j interest can be explored. , \ • r 

12. Older adults can. regain mental and physical health through the stimu- 
-, lation of Higher .education!; - \ j . 
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01£& t adult£ have earned the right to e<Jucatioh from our society* They 
4feve fraid .taxes and contributed their efforts, abilities and services 
for many years ♦ ! 

14. Wopt older adults do not seek credit of degrees but rather the knowl- 
' edge to be gained, thef opportunity for interesting discussion, and f the 

excitement of hew, ideas from higher education. 

15. Continuing education in a familiar and informal setting best meets the / 
educational needs of the older adult.* A 

\ ♦ 

In a, recent article on "Aging in the 80 f s", New York tJity Department for 
the Aging Commissioner Janet S. Sainer, stated that in *1980,\the proporiion 
of elders over the age of 7£* which was at 23 percent in 1970, is expected 
\to be 27 percent' and wiJKcontihue to increase. Further, this age group is 
most likely to be f MiHTand afflicted by chronic illness and ; to be in /ieed. 
of a host' of spec^a services* Even' when recovery is expected, the period %P 
of infirmity fofolder adults is greater than any other age /grqp{£ Many 'of 
these: elders are shut-ins who with proper help may avo^d spending the rest 
?f their- days in mlping homes, the dollar isavihg to society, in maintain- 
ing shut-ins" in the*r homes /cam\be considerable. But more than physical 
support is necessar^ to prevent shut-ins 1 s homes from becoming lonely trap3 
far /Worse than nursing homes* k / 4 

' / *» \ ' O 

/ Ne//must also consider the risk of psychpipgical \3amage resulting in - 

mental Impairment tha£ often ifevelops? among tnejhomebound because of the ^ 

loneliness an3 apparent hopelessness of their situation. This can p*ciir • \ 

during a period of convalescence in ' a person- whose prognosis may otherwise 

be' for jt good phys ical^\ recovery. J . * ' * , 



J \ : * \ 

/ For these two rea 



J Foy theste two reasons - to prevent mental illness or functional senil- 
ity and to make ^their regaining days ^ewardin^ and interesting ^ the 
division of Continuing Education sought to prbyide an interesting and stim- 
ulating environment fyr sfiut-sdns which would have a positive effect on 
their cultural, mental and intellect • ' 4 

y • \ \ f \ ,\ ]• * - . . 

Project Setting . \ ; ^ ' "W ■ 

As ; paft> of an urban community college, the DivisionJof Continuing 
Education at New York City tWhhical College strives to reach o\it to in- 
dividuals and. local community groups throughout New York City with , ^ 
educational programs that canlhave a significant impact on people's lives. 
Courses are gener^lJly given , at\ local coiiwuhity sites rather than oh campus. 
For the older leirner this factor may be of great; importance.. Older adults 
are often fearful of .taking coitases on the college campus after a prolonged 
absence from formal education, \bthers have had^. little prion exposure to 
-education and' lack confidence in\ their ability to learn. For some elders, 
transportation to the college may be physically difficult and financially 1 
prohibitive. - - \ 



AH of the courses in the Elderly Homebbund Project, have, been held at local 
community sites throughout New York City. Courses have beeft given at senior 
citizen -centers, settlement houses) churches r,l Y , -s ,, ,« senior citizen housing 
projects, surfing, homes and organizytioas working -With disabled older- adults. 
Space is provi^d; without cost by tfjese agencies whose ejde^ members often % % 
enroll in^the course' being~given.> The availability of these courses in local % 



. % • - 5 ~; ... . ,. , 

/ II Project Sta ff . 



n + r D *:^^ Programs, division 

'*/''• / ' ' /, 
„ Ms * J ? ah E , Delaloye, project director, has been workinif with this " 

i ISalXrk ( ^- 1978 : rDelal °> re has a Masters 
S S ^"f^ orkif ^ Fordhara- University. From June to December 1978, 

SLt J?32 ^edjon the Homebound .Program as Motf Fellow under a 

grant to the American Association of Community and Junior' Col leees In • 

' Sr -^fu S tim ^fr 6 ^ ^'s ^rog^coordina 6^ 2*22^2 direc 
1+1'a t tu " _?:i - me staf f member, Ms. Delaldye selects course sites recruits 
students, hires teachers and handles administrative responsibnitiel? ' 

Robert Disch worked part-tiie on, this project as Lead Teacher Mr 
Disch wa> responsible for the interviewing, . selecting and training of the / 
project faculty and developing techniques for; teacKng shutlins "Idlel^ . 

' Sf •SSGSffSi e L e 1 h >- taa I ht - ?r ra ' ™*?\« the g homebou^d progrS 
and assisted m evaluating faculty performahce,\ " • ' ' 

\ Mr. Disch, who has Master's Degree in" Sociology Lorn Goddard CoU^Te 

Slde^ f/" - 6W ^ ?* ty TeChnical C v 0lle ^ ,s msStSTof StSy for 8 ' 
Older Adults since its incention t-*n v^^c - 7 or 



since its inception ten years ago. 



Stephen Joseph was employed on a partrtime basis as the proiect's 

for" dSlSits^^STS J 35 als ? itau « ht elWs-in tne'MtTo.f Study 
tor Older Adults, Moaffcof his time on /this project was -spent in Catherine 
material for>he manual through consultations with the project faculty 

e~d tec 2ft£ ^V°— He.also attended do^fer- ' 

ence^ and became antimately acquainted with all aspects of the project. 



of t'he 



C'he I S O 5 : c V each ?"V*ere selected from the part-time- faculty 

mv£M£ • ? " ^versified backgrounds, include specializations in • 
psychology sociology research, anthropology, black studies, -history and- 
o?der aduUs I^ST* J e ? chers ^P^vxous experience iJ teaching / 
?K?f n ^:^ P re ferred because olf the unique skills called for in ' 

this project, namely, teaching a viftuallv>seen homebound population 



/ 

/ 



hi 



'-through an intermediaryr-an older adult "Learning Companion" (t\C.). 
Several' teachers taught more than one course in the program and as a 
result! ea v rngd ihe Jmpattanjce. of ca ref u 1 ,a nd eff ec five 1 y p repa ring 

VL.C/'s to visit and share course cbntent with the hometourid; 

With iFunding fi-^p/ the State Department of Education Under title. ' 
f <pf the -1<igH<sf;Edacation Act ofj|65i :this project was expanded beyond 
New/York tjtY through 'the development of a conscwfcm^of five educational' 
institutions in New, J York State? Part-time coord^atprs ; were employed at 
' each of>the participating institutions^ namely,/ the State University of 
New York atSAlbany-/^ the State University of New York at 'BujFfelo, the: 
State U^yerfity of New York Agricul^iral and Technical College at 
Farfnlngaa:le7 Brbpme Community College and *he Sta%e Uni^rsity £o 1 lege 
a t'Brbckpbrt . 'The coord i haters' organ i zed^ courses^ reef ui ted; students 
and developed cooperative relationships wi th social Agencies in their 
respective, regions. The project remained Under f the centra 1 administra- 
tion of ^New York City Te^ % . " ^ 



V 



III " Methodology k 

A; Methodology- Used, 



t V 



The methpdolbgy developed 4n the elderly homebound. project evolved 
from *the 1 975*76. pi lot study conducted by New('York Ci ty Technical Col lege 
in cooperation with United Neighborhood ^ *U.N.B. has a Senior 1 
Xoniparilon Prbgram that Employs ptder adul ts Jls friendly, visitors of the ' 
homebound^elderly. Eactr Senior CpmpahiMWisits at least.one homebound. . 
el derMy client daily, (n the pi lot 5>tudy,\ twenty-fjVe ; Senfcir Companions 
top^^^ihe-^k. courses 4 g ? yen by NeW York City Techrii ca 1 Col lege 'in ' 
: Gardenjng and Sociology* ^During- their weekly visits with the homebound, 
the Senior Companions s ha red^what they had iearn4d in the previous 
peek's class. ^ . / ^ 'V 

From 1978 to 1981 /under funding from the Administration on, Aging 
and from the State Department of Education,, New York City Technical 
^°|!<?ge expanded 1 the model developed in the pVlbt study throughout New 
York State. Seventy-three courses were given^in cooperation with eighty- ^ 



4 ?ix social agencies throughout New York State enroll irig 1,^45 elder 
^ students, halfybf whom were homebound; Courses, have been offered 
vari^y of topics IndTuding 



in a 



Psychology of Everyday Living x 
•t \^ * .Sociology 0 

V The Influence of Television on our Lives 

Creative Urit{ng 
Bi rds A -bund U^ 
^Coinpara rive Religion 
The History of the American Family 
Current ^Everits 
^ — Parallels in Jew? sh^a^d Black History 

; . The Ame-icah Short Story- 

( . ' - / 

cdtir-se was conducted for nine weeks meeting once a week^for-^two 
hour period. Courses were held at local community sites and enrol led ap- 
x prpxfmat<81y 12 to 15 students designated as ^Learning Companions 11 - An ecfiial 
^numbjer pf homebound students were recruited and linked to th$t.C. :, s. We 
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found^ba^groups of 12-20 students were more effective for class discussion 
and I interaction^ Each c^s .had.a total -enrollment-* of approximately 24-30 
students mcludmssX.C . frs |nd shutrins . , Every Learning; Companion (L;C.) r) 
•met^with at least one- e^fly homebouhd student. weekly to convey the infor- S 
matioiy. gained .in^qlas^ and the essence of -the,, discussion to .the homebound 
student. Visits to the homebqund; took place/' in- between the L.C.'s weekly 
C la ? S J s !f sions : Th ? time and length of the L.C.'s visit with, the homebound 
^varied from a.half^hour to .two. hours and was arranged at the. mutual con- 
venience of -bo.tlp • ** • ■ - . 

<aa tn tl1 - S ^° nd yea ' r 6£ the P?°j ect -U979-80)i we ^oundrit " essential to 
add an-orientation- session to the nine week courses making each course ten / 
sessions Regardless'of the amount of preparation students received "before/ 
courses began, we/repeatedly found that man£ students were unclear about / 
the focus and ^goals of the program and their roles in it. Most students / - 
were not accustomed to the idea of .'a peer teaching approach which this pro- 
gram utilizes , The orientation, sessions helped to clarify the project • s 
aims, and/direction. " * '/ ' " " * "" 

' / - \ . 

The orientation session, was conducted by the project coordinator and" 
the course., teacher, Dependlng.^upon the heeds^ of each group these sessions ' 
W^ere conducted^or-15 to 60 minutes , The remainder of the first class session 
.was devoted^ ensuring that each. L.C.i was prdperly matched with" a home- 
bound pawner. If students had, not been matched, the coordinator enlisted 
the as sir' ~ r — --"* — "~ - "' 



stance of social agency staff to complete the matching 



,.. Ti£ teacher also used this, session as an introduction to the course and 
as an/opportunity to learn what students would like included, in the cur- 
ricuttim. Teachers also explained to students, that as a part of' their 
teaching responsibilities, they would be visiting at least fo'ur\omebbuhdt 
studejfts to assess their educational needs. - 



The] 
perticii 
Educatic 
followi 
Other 
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ltute of Gerontology at the State University of New York at Albany 
ted an the project in 1979,-80 under funding the State Department' of 
... Title -I Higher Education- Acti; v 1965. SUNY Albany develooed the 

orientation schedule for Learning Companions which can "be" adapted by 
ups to suit their needs: 



wesson plan for: &r i entatj on 
of Learning companions- 



Setting:. Chairs arranged in cl rcle or around actable. 
Check availability of refreshments., 
Check lighting, ventilation* andr entrances. 



\ 



Materials:^ Lists of names of Learning Companions and Homebound Learners. 

■\ \ Program booklet^ (do. not distribute) . 

/ Pencils. s 

/ -ttametags. f 

, v 

1:30-1;:45 Introductions: introduce self and teacher. Ask group to pair 
• off,. Each person tells partner name, favorite 

story, soap opera 1 , ppem, "bi rd. (whichever per- 
tafns to course) and why taking the course.> 
^ ^(5 mPhutesh Each partner introduces the 

other to; the group by telling the partner's 1 
name, fa vorKte story, etc. , and why.*tak?ngr 
} the course, (10 minutes). , — — : 



Leader begins. 



_U45-1:55* Purpose of "the Program AfnieKdescriptibn similar to tfiajt-P 
program booklet. v ~ \ ' 

Benefits - Elicit three to fburjj^gesX^^^ from 
the group; /tooid repetiUpn^orfTa^wers, rather toss about 

* --- — 'wj-thj qpen-end '/ • 

It - VKyTilo ybu feel this j,s i/a jumble to you. 
2. r H6w does the homebound learner benefit as^Tde from ' 
ipe course material 1^ etc. \ ' 7 - 

Mention Certificate of Participation to be giverVat close 
of the prog ram; * * 

•2:00-2:20 Review applicable Course Offer ingSlis ted under Scope of Program. 
. . Emphasize fir§t fifteen minutes foiv problem solving. Refer. 

to Snags and Solutions at end pf program information. ' . 
Teacher:" Teacher gives description of class. 

2:20-2:30^ Break. for coffee. ; A break, is necessary here, however, its 
•length Is negotiable. , v 

During Breakj distribute books. * 

2:30-2:40 The L^rning •Companion r Refer to the roie^of the Learning 
Companion; Stay within the* scope set forth in the program 
booklet. I >\ * 

2:40-2:50 % The Homebound j tear ne/ - Description and^what to expect. 
Leader, and *groiip. 7 
El icit from gr^pup suggestions: oVi (.1) How t'o introduce your-' 
self; (?) conditions and settings of the homebound Elderly. 

2:50-3:10 The Visit Plan - Review and explain the Visit Plan Schedule. 

3:10-3:20 Refer to Helpful Hints in \he program booklet. Elicit 
further suggestions from :grpup. A 

3:20-3:3Q Summary, review purpose pf program andVisits* Clarify 



procedure. Thanks I 



1 cr 
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' ; SUNY 'Albany also developed booklets for learning Companions and homebound 
students to introduce them to the purpose and goals* of the project. These." 
can be found- in ;the* : appehdix. 1 ? ' < 1 ~~ ^ » 

~ in the project as th6 course textbook. In 
^ prip^study^ Ne'W tqrk City TfecKriical College learned "that, a large .percent- x 
> r a 8®;?f Spider adults own* television sets which they wsitch regularly, in 
Addition, to 'bein^ accessible to many older adults^ television, was; also a V 
^Helpful aid>to elders Who* y ere unable to." read/ We found that blind or legally 
^lind-students W£fe often, able to "listen" to f.y. shows and^could participate 
in the courses. ' % . \ f * v J - . 

The use; of television in .this project also •enabled us to develop more dis,- 
c^i&inating TVV. ^viewing habits in older adults. If T.V. was accepted as a 
main source of entertainment to many older adults, particularly shut-;ihs, why 
not enable older adults .to learn to select shows wi^h a more , discerning, eye 
land .become more than just [passive viewers. f 1 x 

k * • » * * * * 

In order ±0 use television most effectively* ?NeW York City Technical 
College contacted all of New York City's television stations J^the JSpring ' 
of 1978. We: were ^placed on theiij mailing Hsts and began receiving ^dvimce 
.program schedules. The pro ject-'s lead* teacher Reviewed theie materials, ahd 
sent copies- to teachers when relevant, to the course subject matter. A 
notice and description qt the ; shoW "60 Minutes", for example y ^oul'd be sent 
tp sociology, psychology or history teachers. i Teachers would pr^are^assign- 
ments based 6n : *he shows and%dis tribute them to students. Each L.Cv wuld 
receive two copies of the assignment 4 *- oae for themselves and one for the home- 
bound student they visited; Students ah'd teacher would; watch /the show, during 
the week and discuss it at" the^next week^s class; L.C.'s then discussed : ^the 
;5hpw with their' ^ The following* Week theyjwbiild share the ? 

homejjourid students, reactions to the program with the class.; ' Osing these T.yL; 
materials as Well; 4s "more coriyehtiqnal materials related^ to the subject mattSr*-- 
teachers organized their curricula f6r the ten. week courses] >,v * 

" , ' ' ; " • ■ ' ' • • /.■ 

If X»V. materials were; not relevant to course content as was the -case in 
a course given on Modem Israel at a senior citizeni housing pro jject in Brooklyn, 
newspaper articles arid other materials Were used instead. / - 

- Aware -of the pertinent *shows t that Were scheduled oh T./V.j teachers dfs- 
trf^uted handouts weekly 'to students Using the T.V.' shows! to be viewed that 
weeki, the hours they would be aired and several questions/ related to the show. 
Spice /W as provided: on the .handouts for students to respond to the! questions 
n if they wished. Learning Companions received two copies:Jof the assignment and 
gave one; to the shutr ins -they yisited; \/ ' * 

" ./ 

liven 

:hejt: 

le*to v read the materials duetto poof eyesight or inability to read, the 
trial was discussed with the student instead. ' In turn, Learning Companions 
read or interpreted^ 'the material to those elderly homqbound stOdents who were 
unable to -readj it themselves. /' \ 

Several examples of these assignments can be found on ; 4 the following pages: 

* . * 1 



/ - 

/ iTielfollowing. Is-.ari example of T*.V. assignments givin to students aiyi the 

questionnaires developed; by the teacher^ related tq. tk'tV; programs. L.C. »s 

distributed a copy to their homebound cbrlearner. If Learning Companions were 
unable vt^w ^ - • - - ^ 

materia] 




/ 
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* OF THE CITY UNlVERSif Y OFNE W YORK 

. 450 -West 41st Street j'.Newi.York,. N.Y.' 1003&. / 239-1620 



wl,f^l ^J 02 - ith social issu * s entitled '"The'' World About Us" 

' Is&Lt SIT ' ? \ Uffal °> ^ tea6her ^tributed* the fo losing 

y v^fAgnment-TOf T.y. shows to the students: ' ^ T 



.V. v 



ELDERLY HOMEBQUND . PROGRAM • ' ' I- 

"TheWprld About Us" 
. Assignment >I § . - . \ 

• I. ' Who Remembers .Mama; ' Wed. April 18 "\chahnel 17 i 0 P.M. ' ' 
' \' "N*^es of middie^ged women^when they loose their roles .a^ Wmakers. 

■2, . Across the Silence Barrier , (NOVA) 'ihurs.. April 19 - Channel i 7 8 P,M 

V < " • . ? .. " . Sat.,. April 2i » 



" 2 P.4I. 




" . • " 12N6oh 



3. jOver Easy - j i . Wed/, April is 
Depression in older -people is discussed. 

4. , Over Easy - - J' , , Thurs, : , April. 19 ' " '„ ^ Noon . 

Free meals are served/ to Senior .Citizens . 

j • ^ ^ iJ f patching these/four programs the teacher' asked students to consi- ' . 
d?r specific questions, /students were invited to write down their thouehts 

^ire^i^ 1355 ?6ll0Wing ™^* *M^ 8 • 

' • ■. 1 " v / ' • ' 

- (Examples of questions for students on next page) . 
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Who Remembers Mania? 

— — ; — . ; ; -~ ♦ 

• 1. . Th| role r of homemaker is lost to-many middle-aged women, not only 
through; divorce but by widowhood. Women on the-average can expect 
to live 7 ypars longer than men.s 

What can .you. think- 6£ that might * help displaced homfemakers cop6 with 
their pro,blems?gWho should* -help? \What kinds of help would you sug- 
gest? ** . * \ ' . 

Across the /Silence Barrier ■ # 



\ 



2. H?aring\is one, of bur most valuable senses, yet approximately 7%. of 
all middle r aged people suffer some hearing loss. By age 65 the' per- 
centage has jumped; to oyer half fof allien \and a third of all women, i 

_ Loneliness and, isolation, often leading to emotional distress, can 
result from this. * \ *~, 

How would you suggest those with hearing loss might compensate? 

How can others assist in coifraunication with one who- has. a hearing loss* 
Over :Easy ' * » 

3. Depression is the. most frequerft emotional disorder after middle yeats" 
an J : causes many persons to wit^drkK from active participation in social- 
life> and lose admeasure of their^elf-esteem. * ' , * 



How might people recognize depression in themselves? In others? 

f What do you think people could do to hejp overcome depression in 
themselves? Iii others ?\ \ " 

Oyer Easy 



i P 



4. Because of "support lik? delivered meals, many people can remain in their 
own: homes rather than in nursing homes. 

What other kinds of services do you think can assist people in, this way? 
Would you know how to contact them? 



In the Intrpductlon to Sociology course the instructor distributed this- 
assignment at. the first session of the f nine we^k course: 
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NEW;. YORK CITY TECHNICAL. COLLEGE 



| ELDERLY HOMEBOUND PROGRAM" 

INTRODUCTION TO, SOCIOLOGY 
Assignment. >1 : Values, Beliefs and Customs 

Syj^VALi. WORLD'S WILDEST VILLAGE (Sunday, Nov. 5th, "Channel 11, 7-00 P M-V 
John-.Fors.vthe., host . e*ni imr an T^^as 1 ^ i,.Jl <_! *I TT . * J' w f •"•■>•• 



THE -WALTON S (Thursday, November 2 and/or 9th, Channel 2, 8:<*0; P.M*) . 



/ 



l^riO°30 E A^T GS : K P '°I L ^ K ' ^ GER - N °vember 5, Channel 2, 

«'Sf^iSL» 9 >h^ h P^i^f^Phicaily illustrates concept of world 
g f 1 ??* 1 village".: The picnickers draw cards that indicate which 'continent 
they were supposediy. born on. Food quantities^™ then issu'd LcorSng to 

■l^^!d&*^& r !&& pe6 P le of the vaiious; cdntfflSf. 
Point, to .shoWNhow. resources contribute vto the way people, live and think to 
their values and customs. Charles Collingwood narrates \ ; > think, to 



A • \ - 



QUESTIONNAIRE 

J. 



1. How do the people of Vitshumbi look at animals; and nature' In other w „rH e 

2- Are these "attitudes" or beliefs the same as ours or different? 

Sanie ■ . . - - Different . . . \ > ! r ' ' 



tons"° 'Beuer ^ C ° mpdre ^ f J ° f 5fj of th ? Vitshumbi to that of the Wal- 
tonsf. Better Not as Good , Simblv diffe-renr . 

Would ypu write down some of the reasons for your answer f ' / ^ 



/ 



i^." 6 some of the. things that are important to the. picnickers in the 
Global Village Picnic? Please list a few of these '''values"-. ' 

5'. JPIease write down some of the beliefs.bf the pichickirs. 
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\6. Cist a few pf \he customs of the picnickers. 



\ 



7i In the 61obal Village Picnic, how is the way in which the food is distri- 
\ buted related' to the values, beliefs, and customs of the picnickers? Please 

discuss this relationship with LearriingVCorapanion. V* 

8 ; . Optional Question '• 1 . t 

If. you -could be. reincarnated - rettfrn to life after death - what kind of 
societywould you like to live in? ; Please answer this Question in terms of 
values, beliefs and customs-. Discuss with Learning Companion. 



4k 
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*■ ''aS^S*?^;* an ekample of in advance program schedule provided by - 

* . Channel 7 - WABC - -in New York/City: 4 ! , * " 

. ' \ ' W&n^\cK:p, Dep. 9, 9:00 P.M.-) ' • \ . 

QKESTOff^H^ Villa ' a ***** home i»\f»Jct 
25*22%. S 1 * 1 - W r s ^erit S: there have\ bought into the philosophy of 
3£^J£%^*'^?&-&*yte cards, checkers, bin* and watehing 
TV) , .Pete ^ leads an active life. He is especially .fond ,of. Jogging. . - * 

^Id^itiZ^nf 1 ^ Graci < ^ 'an adventuresome an d : . 

(D^Se^itofSff,^ ? at ? r f^ is I** ? ick ' he has his friend Dewey . 
/ PetHakes ^'if S A ■ ^ "J*?^^ Thei * horse wins- and with the money 

" they've nevS I^?t I J tri P« their journey, they experience things 

they vecnever felt before. They are present when a young couple's first child 1 
" ' end Win^Z ^ ^ eur -°f the mountains/they visitAis brother Joe and ' 
< - end up in Aspen at a tavern fondly remembered, from Grade's childhood; 

\ • . : / . ' • "•' • ■ ... v - - 

. QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES FQR VIEWER^ ' , • • \ . 

" /v. ". "/* ■ V v ' ; - - ~ \ . „ \ / 

\ ! a litil J°tVfli/? « U ?°^ d - a «? is not a lp£g prison sentence with only ' 
\ a ^"If tim* off for good behavior. His philosophy is expressed in a- con . 

oM.$ I* ii f:*i ^ d t0 m * ^l e " Cause , the truth. is people grow 
I f wV Cl Jt happens a11 the tiro eT -Old people are just your Son le 
M e ollf " l0n * er "- \ D0CS Pete ' s P^losopSy Sake 

/ 2. Can you empathize with Emily"' s apprehensions about her mother's 
35X5! do ^ think WSs^b \judgemental? Oracle's Land- 

daughter ,Lindy, on the other hand, is not upset "about their intimacy Smld 
/you be\more apt to identify with Emilyor' With Lindy? X ' ' 

' J? Doej > the Sunset Villa, strike ^ you. as l ^he type of place where vou wm.lH • 
wan^t to spend your later years? . Why or why not? P^ce. where ywi-jfould 

4.. How do Pete and 'Gracie differ in their view of the past What do &s 
, he learn about himself in- the confrontation .„itn liis kotfrertoe? \ ffit does 
Gracie realize in Her .return to- the bar in Aspen? is\ there an^hinffrom 
your past,, you would: like to change or revisit' «pmng..rr,pin 

5. You; are old, Father William,, the young man tsaid, \ 
And your hair has become very white. ~ > / 
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/ . >. '»« 110s .uBLuioc, very wniie.. 

/ And : yet you incessantly* stand on your head. 

Dp : you think, at your age, it is right? ' 
-rI<eWis Carroll, Alice's Adventures in Wonderland 

Do Peters humor .and jcjrazy^ antics strike you as a way of coping? as a stav 
" ifSS^fSS V * Ch p S ^ ss ! 00 /on think you would'oe^mLta^ 
ql2; iSu&f**** ***** y °( b ^ lieve wiU y° u b.est in . 



\ 
\ 



™ -S^ 6 ^* ^ d ? athS ih MVa Veiitine». How well, does Pete deal witih each 
one in your estimation? Consider the dying of someone you lovT How wSrtd 
you spend your last times together? What Sou Id you talk ibou^* What would 
you- want H t0 do or see to "finish" or, ••close"' your life together' 



' ofcJJ ,1 I Z Kin l P - g6S ' t ^ re are sever ?' examples of advance program 

3 S"^ cod P eratin g T-V. stations. The story line- or subject * 
^matter^of the T.V. shows was used by instructors to illustrate ideas or ^ 
concepts and prepare questionnaires in a variety of couSes ihcludiL 



<'! •*' - . May 23, 1979 
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ACADEMY AWARD-WINNER JACK LEMMON STARS, (N^'SAVE THE TIGER,"* 
ON "fHE CBS SATURDAY NIGHt MOVIES," JUNE 23 




• Jack Lemmon. stars as a rrian made desperate by the corruption prevading his life 
and who. struggles to" regain his self-respect; in the contemporary djama, "Save the Tiger," 
to: be rebroadcast on "the CBS Saturday Night jMoyjes," SATURDAY, JUNE 23 
(9:90.11:00 PM, ET) on the CBS Television NetWork. The film, a 1 973 Paramount \ 
Pictures release, was originally broadcast on the Network on .12/8/76. 

Lemmon won: ans Academy Award for his portrayal of, Harry- Stoner in "Save the ' 
.Tiger," which i also sta^°Jack Gilford; - 

Stoner is a middle-aged garment/manufacturer *who awakens one morning to a | 
'nightmare: his business- is going bankrupt,, he, is distraught over the emptinesTof his life 
and he is overwhelmed by a sense of loss - of his yquth, his vitality and his values. 

Stoner, in a desperafe. financial 'situation,, is -fdrce"* : td -confront the seamy side of his 
business, pandering for his clients and seriously considering having a w burned 
down for the insurance money, thoroughly despressed, he meets Myra, played by Laurie 
Heineman, a free-spirited youngj woman who opens his eyes and gives him a new perspective 
onjift^fter spending th> night with Myra^ Stoner comes to a deeper understanding and 
acceptance of r hlmself.^. (~~~~-- . / 

"Sayfc the Tiger" was. Written by Steve Shag^anTdii^e~d~b-r John G; Alvidsen, ,who_ 
was later to receive an- Academy Award for his direction of "Rocky " ■ . 

Harry Stoner. jack Lemmon ' , Fred Mirrell ..,...«, Norman Burton 

Phil Green j".,.... Jack Gilford Janet Stoner Patricia Smith 

Myra........ i ....... > Laurie Heineman Charlie Robbins Thayer David 



} ■ ■ V v 
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4$t CBS TELEVISION NETWORK PRESS INFORMATION. 51 WEST 52 STREET NEW Y<3RK» NEW YORK 100;9 



(BROADCAST DATE: Aug. 25) 
"The Prince of Central Pjrk" . ; 



CBS TEL£VlSiO.'4 NETWORK 
PRESS INfO^MATlOM* 
4 SI Vf^ST 52 STREET 
NEWYOPK. N.Y/:00tfl 
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RUTH GORDON: A NOBLE^ WOMAN MEETS A PRINCE 



New York has played a major role- in Ruth Gordon's life since* an evening in 1915, ' 
in the. Wollasfon section of Quincy, Mass"., when she declined her sea captain father's offer 
to .send , her to .Sargent's School of Physical. Education. ■ Instead, she [began, to prepare to 
take the Fall River Line boat train to .Manhattan's 'Grand Central Station and a trolley up 
the Broadway that was to bring her more than. 60 years of fame. ' 

"I (oved it then, and 1 4ove it now, and anyone who doesn't love it d6esn|'t kriow.it," 
said the small;: ebullient, octogenarian as she looked, out the. window of her apartment at ' 
the city she has seen, change dramatically in herjifetime. j ' 

Mi^ordon. who "will never retire because there's still too. much to ,do," has consented, 
since turning 80, to . take some time off each year; she enjoys her apartment, with its view 
of one of her favorite s£ots, Central Park, where she starred in the dramatic special "The 
Prince of Central Park," to ^bV rebroadcast SATURDAY, AUG. 25 (8:00-9:30 PM ET) on the 
CBS Television Network. 

Not only was the role convenient for the actress, it also combined several of her favorite 
ingredients -. the flavor of New York, and the optimism' that isU basic part of her philosophy 
of life. / 

"The story is about two children/and a. West Side lady, lonely people all," said Miss 
Gordon, "It's a lovely thing, sort ofz -modern Peter Pan. I could have /been like that lady 
I play, except that I, didn't wind upf lonely on the West Side." 

The character, Mrs. Miller, is J widow who frequents the park arid becomes emotionally 
iOYolyed^ith^^ a treehousC( ^ inning' away from 

an unhappy foster.home. Like Miss Gordon, Mrs. Miller looks; to the future and maps out 
new directions for her life to take, regardless of her age. Indeed, they are both optimists 
who believe in themselves. / ' / 1 

-/ "I believe in God, Jesus' life- eternal, luck, my voices, myself," said Miss Gordon. ''Psm 
me, don't give me a ,part,ypubiish everybody's |&ook but mine, and I will still make it Why? 
Because I believe I will. 



'If you < believe, Jthen yq$f;hang on." 



The actress-authbr-^^wright has believed in her "own voices" since 1915. 
"My first speaking part was in the role of Nibs in Maude Adams' 'Peter I 



Pan,' and 



K 

I Ahe \ 



stepped out of a hollow tree and said my first, line r- 'What's a checkbook?,' " recalled .... 
actress,, whose triumph? now almost span the history of serious theater in America, 

' "I knew iythen, and I know it now - New York is the place to be," she stated; "but 
only Jf ypu'revwith it The great thing about New York is that it's tough; it can take it, and 



CBS television Network. , .2 \ / " 

. . : t ■ 

its people must .be the same. Just about everything is a challenge — just getting across \ 
the street You don't relax. You don't, take it easy." 

"There's no place in the country that's perfect, and I've been to most places;" con- 
tinued the actress., "Of course I'm not a fool. I wouldn't go walking out there in the 
park at 3:00 AM. in fact, when we were filming tht special — in an area of the park 
known as the Ramble —..which is way up in the middle and apparently rather dangerous, I 
. was always accompanied by someone when. I'd walk the one minute across; a little bridge to 
my dressing room trailer." '* •/ ^ 

Miss Gordon has seen a city grow, become more dangerous, more beautiful in parts, 
.more ugly in. others. She has seen it through many eras and \ trends. 

"pf course I don't believe in trends," she noted emphatically; "I've lived through times 
when we alf said '23 skidoo' and, times when hula hoops were supposed to last forever." 

Miss Gordon feels that it is /how you learn from, and consequently grow from* all the 
bits of life you experience that count* 

N r went - on the; stage when f I wasi 18, and I did all right; but now that I'm over 80, I'm 
doin' a whole lot better," stated ti:e actress who starred on Broadway wrien the ' century was 
in its teens and won a Oscar for the film "Rosemary's,, Baby" when the century had become 
^a senior citizen. \ 
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WOR-TV/ 1440 BROADWAY/ NEW YORK, N^gj^^^g 

*. ' CONTACT: LYNN McGOV 



< " July 10i 1979 

"STRAIGHT TALK", WITH MARY HELEN HcPHILLIPS AND PHYLLIS HAYNES ON WORtTV " 



- • MONDAY-FRIDAY - 11 AH TO 12 NOON 

GUESTS FOR THE WEEK OF JULY 23RD THROUGH JULY 27TH, 1979 



/ 



Jlon., t UNNECESSARY SURGERY (R) * .. 

July 23rd J 

Guests: D. EUGENE SI $|RY, Exequftve Vice President of Blue Cross 

* Blue Shield --of 'Greater New York. r: 

RICHARD B. NOLAN, M.D., Chief of Surgery, Beekman Dowhtowri 
Hospital ,. and-PresIdent Elect of the Medical "Society "of 
the County of New York.; • 

JOSEPH C f ., HOFFMAN, /President of the' Health and Hospital' " , 

Cdrpl'. 7 • / . • , • 

, IRWIN G. WlfiiOT, Executive Vice Presldent'of New. York , ~. 
University fjedlcal Center. • ./ 

SAMUEL DAVIS, Director of Mt. Slnal Hospital; % , fl ., 

-Segment on pressures onShospl^al nurses. 

* RACHEL ROT&OVITCH', director of Nursing, Long Island ' 
Jewish Htlis'lde Medical Center, and MARGARET L, McCLURE, / 

Director of Nursing at MalmonTdes Medical Center. 

'/.»'. '. "" "." ■ 

Tues. (R). * 

July 24th * v 

Guests: JACK ANDERSON',* syndicated columnist, discusses his 

career as a .nuck raker. , ^ 

MARSHALL EFRON and ALFA-BETTY OLSEN, kndWn for their' 
work, on the PBS series, 'The Great American Dream, Machine," 
. Will present their satiric views about ea'tlng. \ 

Wed. * ' * . '' V 

July 25th ' " ; 

Guests: ASHLEY MONTAGU, anthropologist/and social biologist - 

discusses cofnftwnlcatloni and love between human beings* ' 



-MARY DOUGLAS, Ph.D.., ,D I rector of Research on Culture 
q at the Russell Sage Foundation, discusses how culture 

. t Influences our tiste? In food* Q 
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"udents * L - C - * md Mlped »•* 10 Actively reach homebound: , . ^ 

visited- or: w£te to thefe shut S J "'^^ Coll °8e Staff telephoned, 
' i^^^?^^^^,*?*"*"* students had, 

. * - . r 

At the completion of each- course r^tr*^-**. * 
students, who complied seven of Se ten clW 2 • — d £ st * ibuted to all 
were held at the course site andKf l?,<Slil \ ses * 10ns ' Graduation ceremonies 
vif transportation could be arSnM P °f S , ^ ome ^ nd students were.included 
w^oflten Invi ted to s4ak S SSf' community leaders or politicians 

families JdSSmS At the 'SJS.!^" 1 ^ ^ "* dults inv ^d their 
Master Senior Center* in H^fL^V^ 1 "" ceremon y ^eld 'at the Church of the 

Current Events - a subject thets^ectL ** ^ ****** of 
Issues course at tWi*5L selected. Other graduates, of the-Social 
*ere?invit8 by theVeSw Residence- in the Farmingdale area. - 

awarded Se^nglom^SanSd r 1 T h * n where certificates were, 

home.- Eor fhose ^S^-S^ofSirS?^ ?° the teache *' s 

sented certificates to thei^I??* Vi • f ake the tr the'- teacher pre- 

and imagination of its -stutotlriS^ShSs T * ^ thC crea tivity 



TEACHER TRAINING i 



AGENDA. 

TEACHER TRAINING SEMINAR ^ - n 

. ELDERLY HOMEBOUND PROGRAM 

Time: . 1:30 - 4:00 P;M. 

.Date.: Monday, March 26,, 1979 * 

Place :- President 9 s Conference Room 

300 Jay. Street 
Brooklyn, New York . . 

1. Summary of first five sessions of -Lead Teacher-, Bob Disch's 
Sociology Class. .Identification of sucesses and failures. 

2. Reports from teachers in the first cycle-fall semester/ 1978. 
3: Reports from teachers in spring semester, 1979. / J* 

4. Methods of 'reaching the homebouiid elderly through Learning 
Companions . _ * - •* * 

5. Methods of evaluation: How' much is getting through? 

6. Open discussion. 



AGENDA 

./ ■ ' 

TEACHER FEEDBACK MEETING 

ELDERLY HOME BOUND PROGRAM 

Time: 1:30 - 4:30 P.M. 

Date,: Monday, September 17, 1979 ' ' 

1. Brief discussion of current funding status of the Elderly Homebound 
Program. 

11. -Teaching Elderly Homebound students : * ' , 

i. • • ; - ■ ' 

-What were the problems encountered in teaching elderly shut-ins' 
-Did teachers » visits to their homebound or roombound* students give 
more focus to class discussiofi or. .development of curriculum? ^How? 

-How can -we invite greater, participation by the elder homebound student? 

' -Was television a useful educational topi? What other methods d.z ' 
newspaper, poetry, radio) do you think would be effective in. teaching 
the homebound?- . . s 



-Were television mailings relevant to your classes? 

< ." D J? l° n i^t lo l assignments for your students based on television materials 
•Which we*e handed out to students in class? Were they effective? 

1. Teaching Learning Companions (L.C.): 

-Did L.C.'s understand their role in the program? 

-What problems did L.C.'s encounter in visiting and teaching the homebound? 

e -How can we ; better prepare L.C.'s for their involvement with homebound 
students? f 

-Do. you feel more training sessions are .needed for L.C.'s before actual 
classes begin? - • k ' 

/; Tape of students' remarks remarks at last session of a Sociology class at 
Cannan Baptist Church in Harlem. ' 

Open discussion ^ 

*A few courses were offered in nursing home settings where the more 
mobile elder residents- shared the course with roombound or floor bound 
residents whose movement was limited. 



Guidelines for Teachers 

— — — — ;\ 

Since the elderly homebound program covered, a large geographic area 
and close teacher supervision was difficult, it was imperative that teachers 
have a set of teaching guidelines to consult. These, guidelines were written 
byour Lead Teacher and were distributed at training seminars and teacher 
orientation -meetings ; 
i 

At orientation meetings we stressed the importance of teacher's visits 
witjj their ihomebound students which are mentioned in the guidelines. With- 
out 'a first-hand knowledge of^the special 'needs of the homebound, teachers 
would be handicapped in planning courses that meetT'ffie -rieeds*of these, unique 
students. Teachers were~ therefore required to visit at least four homebound) 
students usually accompanied by the Learning Companion. Through these visits, 
•teachers- also served as a role model for Learning Companions on how to teach/ 
the : homebound. * 

TEACHING THE;H0MEB0UND 

Suggestions, and Guidelines for Teachers 

% 1 • Goals of the Program , ' 

A. To. expand the Vorld. of the homebound elderly through educational 
experience. • 
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B; To help volunteers and homebound alike become more critical viewers 
of television. „ C-*C^ I 

C. To both facilitate and enrich the interaction between 'the volunteers 
and the homebound through shared educational experience. I 

D. To help the elderly deal with what has been referred to as "the fund- 
amental task of' old age; to encounter .who we are. . .through involvement 
with the humanities and social ^cie?ices !t . / 

\ 

2. Teaching Suggestions: The following are hints which may need to b6 

modified with each group you^ are teaching. Pick and choose as you /wish. 

A. The Fifrst Class - The first class will .be extremely important, espe- 
cially/for teachers working with unpaid* Learning Companions (lie's) 
■ Plan the class well, but remain flexible. Take a break after the 
first 45 minutes. Use it for informal talks with the Learning Com- 
panions. If teaching a morning class', stop before noon. Students 
will be getting hungry and restless and some may have to leave! early 
to go to lunch at their senior centers or other organizations. 

*Some Learning, Companions were paid by their agencies as homemakers, home- 
health-aides, etc. Others visited the homebound as volunteers. f 



■r 

' Leave the class with a stimulating question,, idea 03/ problejh'to bpen 
up> the next- session and to motivate them to attend the /text class. Also, 
remembsr that the Learning Companions are assuming the new, challenging 
(and possibily threatening roie of Vteacher'.') . Some will necessarily be 
nervous and insecure. Mention that each participant in cluding shut-ins 
Will: receive a. certificate if he or she completes seven of the ten class 
assignments . V - ^ \ • . 

B . Remain Flexible - Do not continue with content or methods that' 
fail to ignite student interest and involvement. Be ready to 
change direction at any time.. If ah assignment flops, shift to 
anotheT approach. For example, many of us will want to use the 

• relatively "highbrow" content on WNET/Channel 1-3. If it works, 
fine! If not try lighter T.V-. materal. We've used "AH in the 
Family", "Marcus 'Welby, M.p.", Health-aide ads, and soap operas 
to provoke discussion of .social issues. We've also used "The 
Biography of Margaret Sanger" with success .* 

C. Lecture/Discussion Format - Most teachers favor the lecture/dis- 
cussion tormat. Straight lecturing usually fails. Involve the 
students in discussion* 




Audio/Visual *- Use television, slj^esj movies, film strips and 
A/V.,aides to enhance your classes* Public libraries have substan- 
tial A/V holdings* \ ^ 

E. y Shared Experience - Whenever possible, schedule television of radio 
aents so that Learning Companions and Homeboiind can watch a- 

progrkm together. TJiis is not easy, but it definitely helps the 
educational process when it can be done. 

F. What.'s Getting through? - After presenting material to your class, 
stop and ask a few questions about content. Give an ego building 
true/false quiz.- Find out how much is getting through; how much 

is missing the mark. * . 

Remember : *Don f t jembrass the non-literate or grade the p^fers. Often it is 
useful to repeat pain points in two or three different -Ways. Many older 
adults have been Jtrained not -to question a teacher f /|F^thority. Encourage 
students to speak up when they don't understand oruon^t agree with your 
presentation. r 



G. Use Basic 



-I 



English - Keep] all written handouts in clear, basic English 



Proceed on the assumption that your students are intelligent but 
unversed* in the conventions N and vocabularies of scholarly discourse. 

H. Push for Improved Performance - If your first few handouts seem to 
work well, expand homework assignments, and improve the quality of 
the television programs. See how far students wili go in producing 
written materials and improving television viewing habits. 
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^'Administration 



The questionnaire was administered to a sample of 30 Learning Com- 
panions from three Senior Citizen Centers. Nine. students had recently 
^complete** their first course and 21 students were haiflway through a current 
/course. Eighteen of these students had taken an earlier course. Three 
therefore, were taking. their first .course in the I.S.ChA. Administration 
or the questionnaire took approximately two hourTand was conducted by 
two graduate student interns. General directions were read out ;and 
participants completed- the form with assistance; from jthe interns. All 
^test/administration took place at course -site r 7 

. Instrument 

li? This questionnaire is based on similar instruments used to measure 
self-perceptipn-and social relations. It is divided into, the following 
six sections with, an additipnal section providing demographic information:' 

Course Evaluation - students assessed course content and 
their reaction .to this content. 



Section 1. 



\ 



Section 2 - Course Effec t on Life Satisfaction - participants described 
the influence pf the -course on their activities and feelings 
of optimism. \ 

- v .> , \ * 

Section 3V Teacher Evaluation r students distinguished and evaluated 
* x P e ^agOjgy, teacher enthusiasm and interest,, their particular 

response* to instructors, and the importance of certifi- 
cates and graduation* 

Perceived Well-Being - students .rated their emotional re- 
spcmse (ranging over categories from "delightful" to 
"terrible") to their neighborhood, standards of living, 
health, personal relations, and life outlook. 

Social In teraction - respondents named the preferred % 
persons who fulfill certain needs in their lives. Six 
answers (spouse, relative^, neighborhood friend, other, none) 
were offered to questions about companionship, advice, en- 
joyable experience and similar matters. 

Social Network Assessment - students indicated the frequency 
of contact with various people and the Satisfaction gained 
from such contact. 



Section 4. 



Section S, 



Section 6, 



Results x ' l - 

Only preliminary results are now available. . Comparison with the control 
group and other I.S.O.A. populations will 'appear in the final report of the 
F.I.P.S.E. grant which will be produced in 1981. 

The responses for the first two sections show that students rated courses 
and teachers highly. Participants were also positive about the influence 
the Homebound Program on their feelings of Life Satisfaction . 



Responses* (In %) 



Topic 



- "Course Content 

:" ' \ ' \ 

\ Pedagogy 

\ 

Teachers 1 Help and • \ 
Interest 

Course Effect on Life 
Continuity and Worth 

Course Effect on Social 
Activities \ 

Importance of . Certificates 
and Graduations x 



\ 



Positive Reaction Somewhat Positive 
Or Influence Reaction or Influence 



54 



52 



53 



57 



49 



47 



15 
17 

22 

24 ' 
20 ■ 
18 



Negative 1 
Reaction or No 
Influence Response 



8 

12- 



0 1 



18 



. 23 

is 

.13 
19 ' 
31 
17 



-Eliminating ^those' who did not respond, the percentages, come . to:" 



, Topic ' 
Course Content 
Pedagogy 

Teacher Is Help* and x 
Interest 

Course Effect on Life 

Course Effect on Social 
Activities 

^Importance of Certificates 



Positive 
70 
61 

61 

a 

70 

71 
56 



Somewhat 
Positive 

20 

20 

25 . 
30 

29 
22 



Negative or 
No Influence^ 

10- \ 

\ 

19 ■ 
14 

0 

22 • 



' Problems in Administration, Instrument and Vali dity 

*• >^ ; : : ' r 

The questionnaire* used in the study was designed for I.S..O.A! 
students. This Hmited its scope in dealihg with our participants. It 
failed toask some\f .the questions that are crucial to the elderly home- 
bound program (reaction to= visiting, value of peer learning), its. 
-length (IS pages) prevented successful administration \to Homebound V 
Students. Finally the administration of this questionnaire to I.S.b.A. 
/ students was individual; the 'group administration Of the questionnaire to , 

Learning Companionisyin the Hc^iebbund Program was not as satisfactory. ^ 

* have some questions about the large number of positive responses 
, obtained. The "halo effect" may have been at work here; that is, partici- 

pants basically endorsed .the program and thus rated it high in* all areas 
without sufficient critical reflection. As the Elderly Homebound Advisory 
.Committee suggested, older people are used to filling out forms, which ; 
determine their eligibility for certain, programs. Even when there are no 
strings attached- they often worry that negative answers may be construed 
• as criticisms with the result" that certain programs will no longer b^ 

offered. Also effecting-valiciity is' the length of the questionnaire, " 
which the- Advisory Committee- considered an imposition upon participants. 
For the most, part, the respondents had limited formal education and were 
unaccustomed tb^aStWering questionnaires. Their misunderstanding apd a 
\ * ~ propensity' to cpmpliment, combined with problems Mn the .administration and 
*instryment, itself, raise some questions about the accuracy of the infor- * 
matibn received. However.-, the data obtained from the study does provide 
ihformation^^d'''ihsights that -add to our knowledge about, the project and 
^ its effects'/ This is the first study of any kind that Kas been macie on 
^ the effects o£ education oh the homebound elderly and on urban, poor, 

\ under educated 'older adults. \ 

^A pre-and post-test questionnaire was developed in the Spring of "1980 
by the..State University of New York at Albany. The test will be adminis- 
tered, to every Learning Companion and '.Homebound student who participated 
in th? project (we are funded through June 1981 un^er Title I of tho New 
York State Department of Education) as well as 'to a "significant other" 
who knows the homeboupd student. L.C.'s will fili out the' questionnaire \ 
t in.class, honebpund students will be personally interviewed. A ten minute 
telephone interview will be conducted with the "Significant other" The 
purpose of these pre -and post-tests is to evaluate: 
1 . 

-whether the transmission of course content or the visit itself is 
more important to students. - \ 

x -students 1 ' overall opinions of the program and courses. ' v 
-whether the homebounds* social isolation has been reduced and life 

satisfaction increased, 
-elicit suggestions "for improving future courses. 
\ ■ % - \ 

— * The significant others interviewed by telephone are asked to rate* the ' 
homebound's- alertness .be&re and after taking courses. This study should 
give us further insight- on the value of this program. 

The information obtained from these studies is v valuable although at 
. # present it is inconclusive and 'lacks- sufficient critical content. Howevei; 

ERIC 1 34 - 



»L*lt P Jvncc ng further ' studies based on the results of SUNY Albany's work 

we are'awaS of tUd H y ' th * such research in this areftLt 

■we are aware of and as such is of 'great^ significance and suggests a 
promising beginning. „ '/ * t 1 • suggests a 

III ^ Methodology (Continued) * \ ' ' 

C Research ' » 
" i . . - . - \ 

Although" this project did not specify, a research component, Dr Peter 
ypenheimer, Principal- Investigator and Ms. Joan Deialoye^roj^ct Erector 
ml to' S Sn y ° f ?5» e n^ ltS '°" f the courses held. , in. New Yobk City From Sember 

ObSefitiS^S- 11 USi " 8 S ? eaTman Rank Cor ^^ion Methodology" b ^ ber 
Correlations between various project factors and the overall significance of 
the program were^developed'. The study was made of the first ttoyS 
courses given. Dr. Oppenhejmer compiled this" research. Y 

in conSibutinJ 5 itrlf — °" t J* f b ? UeVed t0 be the significant 
£u! 4 . the success ^ value of a course for the homebound These 

2f£ SSfl?; S'aW feacher (T) /- the So \ ci ^ ^*). 

uuurs^ Mte tpj. We rated the success of each oPthe thirtv-fo-ir 
cuss'ns witS ° n re P^ s ,^ teachers,, personal observations Jf^ss dis- . 
Si ™? L - a 8 encv P e "onnel and' feedback from Learning Companions <LC's) \ 

?ac^L-subfect'%% a ° f h eaCh C ° UrSe rank ? rder -- We the " ranL ?Se four ^ 
factors -subject , teacher, agency and site. The two evaluators ranked these 

uTnl T l h lT* endent l y and the figUreS Siven were an average of the t ? wo f 

bverf U rankSrJhf ? * ?? rrel f ion / w f. developed the correlation between ' 

SSiLs^SBvS B T f kin l 0f each of *«" Actors and the intercor- 
relations among these four factors ^ * •* 

' - . ■ \ 

- The correlations are as follows: N=34 ' 



Subject (S) 


1,000 • 








Teacher (T) 


.751- 


1.000 






Agency (A) 


• 

.809, 


.602. 


1.000 




Site^P) / 
Overall (0) 


.744 


.587 


.676 


1.000 


.905 


.'775 


' .814 


.741 



1.000 



/ 



The actual rankings were somewhat' different, as follows: 



Item ' Hypothesized • ; Actual ' 'Correlation 



1 ' 



Rank. * 1 Rank 



•Subject "3 • In. * .905 \ 



Agency l 

Teacher . 2 ' // 3 \ 



Site 




1 ' .814 



.775 , 
' .741 



\ 



The subject - , agency and site all showed a higher correlation to the 
overall ranking than to each other. " 



Because of the difficulty in patching Learning Cdmpanions with -Homebound 
Students, and encouraging the L.C. 's to visit the homebound students ' 
every week,, we =thought thafrthe md'st supportive agency would correlate' most 
closely to the Overall. program rank.' We .also hypothesized that the teacher 
vouW. have/grear significance ^contributing, to the overall program sucess 
thrfugh .his/her influence on and/ encouragement of the L. C.'s. 

. ' I ' ■ ' ^ • 

'•We did nqt think that the .subject would be, as important as the agency 
support or- the way the subject/was presented. Obviously the subject 'itself 
made a greater difference than we had expected 
- ' / ' 

; We then examined the rankings within each area for clustering and 
internal consistency. The results were as follows: 



// 

Type of Agency Participating 


Number , 


Range 


. Average 
5 


. \ H 
Employment Program for / 

, Older Adults ; 




2 


5 -6 


Social Agency 


12 


1 - 23' 


12 


Hospital/Home for Aged . 


9 


9-28. 


' 16 


Senior Center 




•1 - 32* 


25 


Church 


2 


26 - 27 


26 


Community Group 


2 


' 33 I 34 


33 


♦with exception of one center, 


the range 


was 24-32 





Site of Cours e j 

* - - ... -t; — - i 

Employment Program for 
Older Adiil|s 

Social Agency 



Number 



Range 
1 - 2 

6 - 34* 



Average 

» 

1 

• 14- 



Library ' " • ' 


4 


*3 


- 31 


16 


Senior Xenter 


.10 


: is 


- 25 


18 


Hospital/Home for Aged 


9 


■17 


- 33 . 


26 


* except for one center, the range was 


6-15 




1 

* 


Subject 1 } 
* 


Times Selected 


Rank 


Average 


Sociology 




1 - 


26 * 


13 ' 


Arts 




11 - 


25 


. i; 17 ' . 


Psychology _ ' 


'j is ' 


2'- 


24 


A? 


Political: Science 


4 


7 - 


33 


18 


Health 


. i. 
3 


12 - 


23 


19' 



fM« l\ V l S * "P 11 ^ 1 ^ amount of clustering for the site and agency. 
This. was not true for the course..' Since only three teachers taught three 

2*52"?**? m ° S - teaCh ^ tkught only W course ' *e *ade "° attempt 
to look for clusters, or /consistency in the teachers' Wings. - 

but fl riV PPda " t ^ a ^ h ? s P itals r1 ndhom es f or the aged' serve well as agencies 
tut are poor course -sites. The-staff in the Institutions we worked with 

3L!3 P0 S he ll f fi h ^ ghly P^^sional and, committed to the residents' ' 
JfiJS? J -T r ' thC P h y si , cal and^metal probleW of the students, their 
S^2L5^!-^! ntS 3I ? d • th r nursing homes ' com P etin g "^creational activities * 
222?n/K 3 su ? cessful - Program. Despite the high caliber and com- 
mitanent of the agency, the nursing homes did not serve well* as sites. 

Senior centers, on the other hand, were far better as course sites than 

& C £?3j2&ff l SK We ********* the shortage of«sfca%"L m ost 

S«i iS r X 2 u r ( H ers P articula rly "hen compared to socia ! l agencies 
JWSW?." 4 W S ' for a * ed - Her « the si?e or location of tSe course 
|J« ^SJ 81 " 11131 ' and „ a ^essible to the Learning Companions. This contributed 
i^A ^ * ^ * ^ • m ' ~ • ^ staff 

generally does not haVe 
S „S q Jired . t0 l 1 ^ Learning Companions tfr the homebound students or 
SJ V J? 6 Lear! ? in 8 Companions the encouragement and counseling they need 
-when, problems arise., J '4« w « 

We shall conduct further studies during the 1980-81 involving the teachers 
to a- greater .extent in evaluating the agency, the site and the subject 



i ; 
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Results | . \ • 

Seventy-three courses have been given in the elderly homebound 
• program Since its inception "in September, 1978 witih support from both 
[ the Administration on Aging and the State Department of Education under 

Title 1-of the Higher Education Act, I965. Approximately \ t hk5 older 
adults including 778 Learning Companions and 667 eldenly homebound have 
participated. We have trained 39 teachers fn' methods .of reaching and 
teaching homebound elders, and have provided an arena where teachers 
can enlarge their understanding of the educational and sociai needs of 
elders, particularly, shut-ins. Eighty-six social agencies jhave co- \ 
operated in the organization of these courses by assisting in the 
recruitment of students providing space for the course site or both. 
Another sixty social agencies, were contacted- during the initial re- 
cruiting phase. Many agencies, whi le interested in the project, lacked 
. the^staff, time and resources required to organize -courses. These • 
agencies frequently referred us to other groups and organizations they 
felt-might benefit from the. programs 

I We haye-fourid as a resul t of .this project that: 

- community colleges can 'develop significant relationships 
with social agencies and other educational institutions 

. to imaginatively combine the separate resources available 
to each for the benefit of the homebound elderly 

I . " ' . 

I - learning companions are excited about learning and developing 

the skills needed, to transfer and share knowledge 'with others 

- participation, in courses designed for the homebqtfhd can expand 
and enrich the lives of both learning companions and shut-ins 

- learning companions 1 visits to the homebound can have a positive 
, effect upon any previously existing relationship between the ■ 

L.C.|s and homebound particularly when that relationship was 
service related (homemaker, home attendant, etc,) 
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- involvement in these courses increases older adults self-con- 
fidepce and provides encouragement for them to continue with 
other educational programs despite poor health and limited 
mobi 1 ity 

n assessing project result^ we will examine: j 

A) reports from several teachers in the project' that reflect 
their evaluation of courses, their view of students' involve- 
ment in the program and describe their visits to homebound 
students . 

B) responses and comments from students (L.C.'s and homebound) 
about courses and the project's impact on them. 

C) , the use of the elder.ly homebound teaching methodology in 

nursing homes and hospitals for the aged. *~ 
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A) TEACHER REPORTS 

that S-h thiS ? r -^ Ct firSt i**"* 5 suggested rattier than required, 

C ^ r f yiS1 ! S ! Veral of thSif homebopid students. Because of the 

o^n^' teaCherS ^ e > ubs gently been, required to ma£e ' 
fJn^KSr * * ? Se V , 1SltS * I 9 it . ia "y» assumed th& the 
Learning Companions' weekly visits to* shut-ins during the' ten week'courses 
would be-adequate^ However, we learned that teacheS SlwiS deSSJT 
a more thorough understanding of the educational needs o? the shu^Ins 
who comprised half of their classes, if they visited several of them 



ho V ,« J* " appa ? ent that the teachers' visits to the homebound students 
ture for the homebound and an awareness that they are' actualW participating 

Sver^l 6 ;- ^ ?° b T ° iSCh ' the P r °j ect ' s lead4eacher KisiteJ ? *' 
nt lK his homebound students,. one student arranged to haVe her hair 
done before meeting him. The self-esteem this implies and the pride in" 

£ Sfi^'^f ' V ^ Sit " a part of the br <*r educaUoSal experience 
S*2J^S' " allows - the teacher to observe if he/and the L.C are 
ThfSi^ r ° U f h ? d addfessi Hg the homebounds) education needs. 
The knowledge teachers gained was used to tailor classes and course content 
. to< the needs and special interests of the h'oi-boundi , ' / 

Mo-„»,i in ? a -? 1 u Ck tau 8 | < c M»ent Events to a class of! 55 students at United 
Xafs ahl l°3°4 d SSi", incl J ded 21 Earning Companions wno attend d 

artig^ 

The following are excerpts from, her reports on f visits to the Homebound? 

Linda* Black . * ' i 

January, 1980 • Current Events Course 

/ United Neighborhood Houses 



Visit to Mrs. M. 
Mrs. M. had , turned in a lot 



talking JhJ& •' t S rned 10 3 l0t ° f home " 0 ^ .assignments and when I was 
Si - ! & her a P art ">ent, she gav*e me an idea Jhich^ I used in class * 
She mentioned that she had watched the mdvie, "Dr. /ZhiVago" on television ( 
In our next class, during our discussion of U.S.-Soviet\ relaUoS^ I useS* K 
discussing?"" S P ° et ^ t0 illustrate . of the ideas\ ^ich we'were 
t 

in cia«*iU;i°^ h ? r T' brou « ht U P man y °f the topics that we, had discussed 

San and wn^ 11*' P"*"" 1 ? 1 candida t<*» the hostages being held in 
Iran, and what we would have to do to improve the environment. 

tain !!c S ;^; *!!? h6r L T ning Caa 9 m ^n like crocheting together. Mrs M 

now hats Ssed^o nTf f a M 8 V5 making hats ih a st ° re and sh * bribed 
now .tats used to be made. She had a picture of her granddaughter who 
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sometimes came to visit her and for whom she had some clothing" The 
Learning Companion told me that Mrs. M. Jiad many.friends who often called 

that li!' ^li^V^^- 013 " met ' M' s Learning Companion told me 

ttat she -and Mrs. M. 'had discussed this visit for days.- ' < /. 

* «A J h t r ?° r * £tom Ms * Black in <icates the extensive* involvement 
of \he homebound student, Mrs.,/T. in trie Current Events course. Mention 
is made that excerpts* from Mrs; T's written *?ork for the I course' would be 
SfSi 2 hildren in - an Intergenerationai Curriculum Program and with 
2! 'Sftrt ; e P a " nent at Port Richmond High'. School. Both of these programs 
3K <?1 UC ?? on '. Staten Islan d, New York, Ms. Black .felt that, in general 
tSLl t? tS ' Wri " en W ° rk reflecte d 'he richness of .thejlr life .e^pfri- ' 
ences and unique perspectives on current issues. She felt this material 

U 0t b u filed ; awa y» >^ >stead ought to be read, Enjoyed and dis'- * 
cussed by others, particularly, younger students." . - » • . 

This is Ms'. Black's account of her visit with Mrs. T.:o / 

' y ' ' * - 

Linda Black . ' ni.— c ^ 

" January 1980 Current Events Course 

January, 1980 United Neighborhood Houses 

; . . . • 

. . Visit to Mrs., T. 

_ ,.JJ e supervisor at the settlement house told. us that Mrs. T. was the 
student who was doing the most homework. I knew from one of the homework- 
assignments that Mrs. T. was 80 years old/ ' 7 nomeworK 

/ , O ° 

r / i % 

The day of the visit I first talked with the supervisor and then I 
*H T.e°y C? ^ lth J hC Lea tning Companion to the nice -apartment building where 
the T's lived When we entered the comfortable apartment* Mr. arid Mr*. T f 

•25 sh7v£^ , k i tChen ' V s ' T ' invited US t0 sit ^ toll us 

that she watched the news on television in the morning Irid dri the evenine ' 

She was' very well-informed about -current affairs and on hJ oJn brouSJ L 

S-S f . thC ?,°g ic f which we / had discussed in class: the presiden^al P 
. candidates - U:S, -Soviet, relations,, and the situation in.. Iran? J She is very' 
a*ert and her comments were very good: 



J* 8 * T * J old us tha * she a registered voter and she was planning to 
"CSpi \t elation. She talked about her daughter in New.Jersy who had T 
wanted them to move out there, but Mr. T. preferred, staying' in New York. 

' IK;*. a T , " 3X1 ° lder WOman in her buildi ng' who she was concerned ' 
about and was planning to call. , 

. Mrs. T. offered us candy and asked if we^ wanted coffee. Mr. T. eave • 
a L a It '! nd , ar \ The Learning, Companion had a sore. throat, but she had 
come thaf day because she knew that Mrs. T. was expecting the visit. " 

*u '7' talked about he 'r childhood ori the lower east side and how her 0 
mother had supported six children with a pushcart. She had lived 'in a 
Si! a n Pa r ment W 3 th bathroom in ' the hallway. She looked around kt> her ■ 

?iSL»ST;ri /a ? t ai / 'J* n0W She had b "t not health. She ' 

indicated that she had a heart condition*, — • - 
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Mrs* T. was pleased that the material she had written about her 
past life would be shared with school children through* an Intergenorational 
Curriculum P^gram. 

\ ; > — #- . 

The teaming Companions in Mrs. Black's Current Events course also shared 
the following materials with the entire class: 

Nat Bess - pencil drawings that he had made of his family and other 
people and a colorful* scene of a bullfight - essays on, 
. "Bill 'Moyefs Journal", "Should Women be Recruited?" and 
" "Impressions -of a Senior" (about his homebound client). 

Angie Carlo., - essay on, "Small Towns and Villages". 

Eugenia -Cherry - essay on her childhood in Trinidad. 

Bertha Cua n- borrowed a bo^>k from the library on one of our topics, 

"The Land and People of- Iran"' by Helen Hinckley. \ • 

: .A 

Ciarine Davis - announced that she is now a member of "her community 
planning boards 

Perlis Holloway - wrote reports on many T..V. programs that -he watched 
including, Cousteau Odyssey, Income Tax, the Shah 
>. , - of Iran, and the 1980' Census. 

Emily Jenkins - wrote a poem, "Food for Thought". 

Frances Jones ^ cut out new X S paper,articles on topics we discussed: 

'How to Handle, Handicaps" - about, the program, "On 

Giant's Shoulders", "Highlights of the Anti-Inflation 

Program and "Iran Broke Pledge on 50" 

Lizzie Mack , - broug^to class a" map that she had from her trip to - 

eon-Stofidck - showed the class oil paintings' that he had ..ade-wrote 
. o a poem "My Next Incarnation", essays, "Teaching 

?v lg ^°" rcu Sch ? ols " "Topics Discussed with 
"Clients" (Shut-ins).. 

Bertha Turpin - wrote a .book, "Reminiscinjwithout Nostalgia" which 
was published b^!^nlninilIg^^rSurvey Press. 




n^,-J h M ? r ^ ua ^ ion . c^^ony for trfe Current Events course was held at 

cSurses'ovf ItetJ^ ^ H 5 to t6aCherS who h£2o2d ' 

ua?es Srfn^hf years-tolstudents at U.N.H. addressed the grad- 

jtm srsjssr were asked to — °- ^ 
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••All I've learned, the associations I've n#de.;. 
injected a different kind of spirit in my soul. 
Communicating in the world with different ethnic groups 
(helped rae since) I ijdd been in the doldrums 1 /.- ^ * 

Lillian Leiter 
■> 

"The things that I learned will be a great help to me as long ' 
as I live. I 'hope that this program will last as iong as ever". -~ ~- 

Nathaniel Bess \ 

The following teacher's, report was prepared- by Richald Greenfield who 
taught Critical Analysis of Television to Learning .Companions at the Bay 
Ridge Branch, of the Brooklyn Public Library. This was one* of the first 
courses organized in the homebound project. What we learned from this - 
course. prepared us for subsequent courses. The - students in. this class com- 
bined^ those who volunteered to be Learning Companions and those who were 
paid- by social agencies to perform: various, services for shut-ins (such as 
friendly visiting). This was the only class in which we combined paid and 
unpaid and Learning Companions. The paid Learning Companions worked for 
?^ e ;^y* P«ge, Association of Senior Citizens' Home Service Program. The 
unpaid Learning Companions had previously taken courses offered by New . 
* T ^ r ^ lty Tech "> caI College at the Bay Ridge' Library.. When they learned 
ot- this program they were anxious to participate. 



« 

Richard" Greenfield 
Teacher 1 s Report 
October 1978 ' • v ' 

The Influence ofLTelevisio'n on our Lives 
Bay 'Ridge Branch Library . 

I approached the program with a belief that if the content of the ' 
discussions between the. "friendly visitor" and the homebound elderly could 
focus on T.V. programs, .it could enrich t^e quality of their relationships 
By preparing the group for, home, visits through class discussion of an up- " 
coming T.V. program* which students could share with -their "homebound partner, 
there would be art anticipation of the program itself. At the next class 
meeting, the Learning Companions wouid discuss, in some detail, the viewed 
program. This discussion would be reported to .the homebound partner who 
could commfent on what the class had discussed or the Learning Companions 
could initiate, discussion and review, of the T.V. program with the shut-in 
without first giving the class viewpoint. / 

< 

™e anticipation of a T,V - Program and the viewing and .discusssion of it 
could n^elp the homebound return to interaction with another in the world of 
ideas rather than the totally egocentric world of complaints about ill health 
lack of family support, and the similar bbsessing the aging are encouraged 
to engage in. 6 

For some, hopefully,- a greater critical appreciation o£_l).V. would take • 
place rather than the T.V. as anodyne and background watched^tonstantly and 
mindlessly. „ v , 
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The fantasy with which I approached the task failed to take into 
account certain problems, which I had not considered at the course 
» outset . 

• The social distance between homebound and visitor emerged as an 
important factor. Where the Learning Companion visitor was perceived 
as a home aide (paid to perform a service for the homebound student-client) 
he/she could not- make the transition from functioning irt a near "servant" 
relationship to functioning as a social equal discussing a T.V. program. 
.Where the homebound person' was more educated, the Learning Companions' 
feelings of inadequacy in dealing with intellectual matters was apparent. 

When the visiting component of the project worked well it was usually 
because of basic similarities between the visitor and - the homebound person. 
-Where there was some social distance, the visitor had to be more upper- 
class; where the visitor was a volunteer rather than a paid aide, he/she 
was more successful in reaching the homebound student. The paid companions 
had to break through social barriers including disparity in educational 
levels. f 

\ ' 

i ,/l naUy ' as with * U tu * orin g Programs the gains made by ihe visitor 
would be greater than the gains made by the homebound. Increased enjoy- 
ment through a critical appreciation of T.V. was. more likely to be achieved" 
by the visitor than the visited. 

< I 
(Th£ implication of Mr. Greenfield's impressions for future courses 

Jtl-J™$T™ P, laimin g- is examin ed in Section E - Discussion and Implication 
or ResultsjT ~ _ . 

The projects Lead Teacher, Robert Disch, who taught four courses in 
the project, provides another perspective. Mr. Disch, whose backgroud is 
in Sociology and English, taught three courses in Sociology and one on The 
American Short Story. Two of the Sociology courses were given at United 
Neighborhood Houses; the third Sociology course was taught at the CETA 
Home-Health Aide Training Program. The fourth course, The American Short 
Story course was taught at the Bronx Y,M.-Y.W.H.A. Senior Citizen Center. 

r-+ v ^k 0 - 50 ? had ten years of experience teaching older adults in New York 
.City Technical College's Institute of Study for Older Adults before joining 
the homebound program. This provided him with a valuable background for 
teaching the. homebound elders. Mr. Disch submitted the .following report con- 
cerning the program. 



Robert Disch Rep ort on the Elderly Homebound Project 

Lead Teacher Spring, 1980 . < 

My weaknesses were those found in most of our classroom teachers. 
Throughout the course, the tendency was to slip back into the familiar tech- 
niques and methods that brought about'success teaching elders in the Dast 



and such success did not involve the effort to motivate students (Learning 
Companions) to share their educational experience with others. This tend- 
Q "" ,r " — ler-- 11 — • - - 

.m 
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r o.. QJ .v, u.cii cuutai-ionai experience with others. This 

ency was especially apparent when some of the Learning Companions had 
ditticulty involving their homebound partners in the classroom experience 
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In order to achieve more direct contact wit'h Ae homebound, I taught 
a course in Social Problems to Senior Companions/tpaid visitor's of the 
homebound) at United Neighborhood Houses. I modified* the traditional * 
format of t-he project so that I could visit eadh homebound student .(there 
were eight) at 'least three times during the* course. " T 



Without doubt this approach help to motivate <both Learning Companions 
and Homebound. ■ Hovevejr, the cost in time 7 was. so great that this approach 
was not considered toybe economically viable. ' [* 

In my American sjiort Story course, I distributed one or two short 
stones weekly to the class of Learning Companions." These were, in turn, 
discussed their tak€n to the homebound student, where they were read or 
discussed with the Learning Companions. T 

m In general^ this class worked extremely well. Both the Learning Com- 
panions and the Hoiaebound students were exici ted about the class "and the 
•level of hometound participation was very high. , I 

The one drawback wa/that some of the Learning" Companions' were hesitant 
to share short stories that contained violence or mayhem witlh the defense- , 
less- (as they saj* them) homebound students. When we discussed these stories 
in class, however, tb/eir understanding was broadened ,and the Learning 
Companions were usually less reluctant to discuss aspects of v the stories 
with the shut-ins./ * I 
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u I- * ^Y 6 / 1 / 0 solved thls P rob lem by giving the class stories which can 
be justified on aesthetic grounds but which do not contain the violent 
episodes so characteristic of modern fiction. 

/ ' ■ ' ' - Irr - 

Mr. Disch also wrote the following report on several of the teachers 
as part of an evaluation component: 

Report on Teachers , N r Disch 

Elderly Homebound Program Lea d Teacher 

Materials for these reports .were derived from conversations with . 
Learning Companions and Homebound students, from teachers' written reports 
class observations, and review of course lesson plans and other educational 
materials. Information was also obtained from conversations with tne 
staff assigned to the project, and .from discussions with social agency 
administrators who participated in the project. 



Despite these efforts, the following reports are highly! impressionistic. 
They should not be considered as in depth evaluations. of teacher ability or 
potential; with one exception, all of the teachers evaluated dA the project's 
first cycle performed extremely well as classroom' teachers. Ail but one 
was selected because he or she had many years of successful experience 
teaching older adults and had proven their competence ' in working with the 
Institute of Study for Older Adults, New York City Technical College . 

Prior to the start of the program, 'the staff of the elderly homebound 
program held several training sessions for teachers. These ies'sions were 
designed to provide teachers with detailed knowledge about /he goals and 
objectives of the project and pedagogical suggestions for Achieving them. J 

•4-1 
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Unfortunately, some "teachers were unable to attend each of the training 
sessions. Others attended the sessions but did not grasp' the conceptual 
underpinings and'overall goals of the project. 

\ 

As a result of staff experience witK the first cycie of teachers ,\<e/ 
made substantial changes in both methods of hiring and training teachers. * 
These changes resulted in greatly improved teacher training in the second 
cycle. 

/ 

Teacher Evaluations * > 

\ 

i 

Teacher A; 

As a professor of History, Teacher A is a highly accomplished teacher 
with years of experience. "His credentials include two books On Africa, 
twenty years as the African History editor for the Encyclopedia Bfitanhica, 
fifteen years with a- well-known university, and numerous teaching assign- 
ments with the Institute of Study for Older, Adults. Because he is highly 
regarded as a teacher of older adults, he was one of the first teachers 
invited to participate in the Elderly Homebound Project. The Lead ' 
Teacher was most, anxious to have his broad expertise and teaching expert 
ence in the program. The teacher was assigned to direct a group of 
Learning . Companions, who met at the Brighton Beach Branch of the Brooklyn 
Public Library. The course subject was History. 

The class wis an immediate success with the Learning Companions. Within 
two or three weeks the group had doubled in size. Unfortunately, only a 
few of the Learning Companions were conscientiously visiting the homebound. 
This instructor gavd brilliant lectures, but his television assignments 
were not well thougtttW, He made l'ittle effort to motivate the Learning x 
Companions to visit this homebound or |to learn jwhat was happening with 
those companions who\did\visit. He did riot visit any homebound students 
which was not a, requirement-at that time. ' 

Teacher' A was not ' invited tjb participate in further courses for the . 
Homebound Elderly. It was fe.it by the Lead Teacher and the staff that, 
while he was a brilliant lecturer, lie lacked the personality to motivate 
the Learning Companions to shafe^their experience with the Homebjund. 

Teacher B : Jf 

Teacher B, like the previously described instructor, is an outstanding 
classroom teacher. As a professional .psycho-therapist, her great strength 
was in helping Learning Companions to develop heightened sensitivity when 
dealing with the homebound. From her work in the program, the staff learned 
the need to develop better methods' of Sensitizing the visitors to the 
special needs of the homebound elderly. Teacher B taught 'The Psychology 
of Everyday ' Life" to several groups of Learning Companions. 

In short, Teacher B did an excellent overall job with the project. Her 
one weakness, similar to that which characterized most first cycle teachers, 
was to focus her energies on the immediate task of teaching the Learning 
Companions and not adequately addressing the needs of the' homebound learners. 



Teacher C: 



• <i. a ^ er « C J aUght Home 6ardenin g" at the Jewish Home and' Hospital for 
^ g w ^ n Manhattan - The class was designed to provide ambulatory L.C.'s 
with skills necessary to help .the roombound grow and care for plants. 

861 tin n wS e J Xt ^ mely 1 adV f 1 f ed ag * ° f the Home's population~(median age 
86). this TOs-aa-extremeljr challenging task. The difficulties involved- 
- motivating this aged population to share a learning experience with 
"roombound" or floorbound" older people whose mobility was seveSfy 
■ restricted. 

o 

*hp .^'J" 1 ** 81 /. Teache 5 C wh0 had Previously been very successful with 

c?! a' a * " a me 8 ardenin 8 teacher, was not up to this challenge. ■ 

^riiJp!J 0 L Seem t0 ,' oin P rehend the ™5°* objectives of the project and 
attempted to run a "home gardening as usual, class". 

To , w Fe ^° f th ? . room J ound °r bedridden participants became actively involved 
Teacher C remains a highly skilled teacher of home gardening for older 

•^JSSSvK sh - f ^- ed t0 ? aster the specific demands of thfs si«ing! 

I J k T"S this episode m conjunction with an evaluation of Teacher A's class, 
success 11 SrUJnW • ^f va " ced - degrees and publications, and previous 
success in Gerontological education are no.guarantee that a teacher will 
successfully reach the homebound elderly with educational programs. 

Teacher D :- \ 

Teacher D is an educational administrator with a background in coun- 
Brooklyn. f * ° yCle ClaSS 2 ivenat the Ba / ^dge Public Library, 

ho J* 1 *, 8 r ° u P u P r T esente d especially difficult problems because many of the 
homebound and the Learning Companions did not previously know each other 
Hence, much^f the class on "Critical Analysis of Television" - had of 
?he e homebound. deal ^ interaction betwe ^ the Learning Companions and 

° r V 'T his P r ° blem was further complicated by the fact that the group of 

S 10 ?' PaiUOnS WaS divided between those wh0 were employed by various 
^ d f,°5 8°Y e pnent programs to serve the homebound, and. those who volun- 
teered to visit the homebound. Jn general, the homebound perceived the 
paid learning companions as "servants". On the other hand, the volunteer 
, L.C. s were perceived as social equals or simply "friends." 

manv of tht Z^Jt* T k V T - eacher D » * skilled group worker, had overcome 

rSlylniSate tlt tlkJ"* ^ 0m adraission > * e had not been able To 
tuiiy initiate the teaching model as planned. In other words he tn-eatlv 
helped the L.C.'s to get to know theif Homebound Companions but hf did not 
make much progress in helping them to share course conSn??' 0t 

k F T t aS / we learned that a certain amount of necessary spadework 
must be be done before the educational process will begin. Even a highly 
skilled group facilitator like Teacher D had to spend much tile overcomiL 

'perce^oTb^o^ 1 '? 1 ^^ nUtUal anXiety ^ Class diffSLSTST* 
perceptions before formal kinds of learning could begin. 
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.Teacher E: 



■unable to attend any of thf ftS . « : "" f °rtunately. Teacher E was. 



Director and S« ^^?^^r a ^«- t toT>roWl^h.^lict 
projects • ait,s proved insufficient tL 5", T ™. der «anding of the 
^anions to vLit wK^fi S.^JigJ™* " ' 

this T^ZX°SVI\\ ZlAT sw*""-- 

greatly improve £r methods fortSenVruturTteacSrs" " * 

Summary 

bf ^etoK theS<! tCaCherS ^ the staf * 

. following objectives:" reshape the. program to achieve the 

" 2 \ -ff^tSTSi r ^ Teachers Used in the cycle 

proSfbasis teachers ;^^ arranged or conducted on an i*. 
B - Student Responses 

•anai^nts^inf SSS^^^TIS'SS 

t<$ questionnaires distributed ™ e f ® w F ltte " assi gnments were made in response 

folloWnf Imements ^re^eifoe ^-V^ ° f MU "«- «- 
Students'yho coml^M , L y - L r 11 " 8 c <»Panions- and Homebound 1 

Bronx y ^S.ffi Tu^SS, en Jent^" 9100 ' °* E ^«™»* « the 
( Lea^Tning Companion T. ^h G. wrnt* . 

unable\^ v r Jand a c r o4 g rc" S s h ?r " Ch0neb0Un<1) ' * U ' 
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' h ™ e . w6man * worked with (homebound student) was extremely stimulated 

2 fi!«J a J^ a f ekl y ? oal . a ? d locked f °™« d to our weekly sessions, spending 
at least two hours discussing the work of the week. . . 8 

■ I do hope you will have a similar course as a continuation of this one. 
Homebound student Sylvia H. stated ; , . 

/• «»I just wanted to write a few words to express- my appreciation for 

being given the, opportunity to participate in the Psychology class. 

I an joyed working with my learning partner. Mrs. G. and discussing 
the lectures with her. 

* . I particularly enjoyed the opportunity to meet the teacher when she 
visited us at .home. It was such ,an enjoyable visit and I. would like to 
meet with her again." 

Learning, Companion Edith .L. wrote; " 

I » 

/ -»I must confess that when T joined your group, I had many misgivings 
Regarding the arrangement with my homebound student. However, as time 
feoes on I am.more encouraged, "despite the fact that Rhoda couldn't pos- 
sibly cooperate as- much as she would like to. 

« - * • \ . , 

Considering her many, physical handicaps , I am" confident that she 
does try her utmost. ■ I visit her once a week and spend about one-and-a- 
half hours with her which obviously pleases her very much. I always seem 
to create , a feeling of "camaraderie"; at" first, I listen zo her relating 
her many activities pf past years. This always leads up to her asking "so ' 
wnat did you learn today and what can I. do (if possible) to be of help?" 

As I leave,, -,1; always ask "would you like me to come again soon?" 
Please be honest about it *" Th> answer so far, has always been "please - 
let me reassure you that is is always a pleasure to talk and listen to 
you; you -are very interesting " 

«.u 1 f in ^. thi v/° gratifying, which proves once again, when one heJps ■ 
another he himself is helped. « . r 

My only frustration regarding the above is that Rhoda is not always 
in a position to watch the recommended T.V. programs, but perhaps that too 
will come to pass* (She. does watch when she can.)" 

Rhoda Z. homebou nd student., who was visited by Edith L. wrote : 

"Mrs. L. has been visiting with me for the past few weeks.- I must 
say I really enjoyed her company and the conversations - be it about the 
program- at the Y t - or about general things which were quite enlightening. 
Being that I am practically a shut-in, it gave me quite a lift when she 
would visit me. She happens to be a sweet and sensible 'person and our 
conversations were enjoyable". 

Learning Companion Ro se L. commented about her homebound student p artner- 
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A , ^} er 8° in 8 9veT^the last lesson wifh my homebound student, Ruth K. , 
I asked her how she felt about the visits. Her response was that she was 
very happy to have me visit and discuss the lesson <witV her. You must 
remember that Mrs. K, as well as other homebound students, are lonely 
people who relish when someone- visits them. 

I do hope. that some parts of the lessons I passed on to Mrs. K. will 
help her physically and mentally." 

. • 

in May, 1980, the Institute of Study .for Older Adults held a 
conference.enti tied "Teaching Older Adults: Meeting the Needs of a New 
Generation of Learners." In addition, to presenting a two-hour workshop 
on teaching the elderly homebound, a feedback "session was^held to which 
students from the elderly honHbound courses were invited. The students 
present had participated, in Sociology and Current Events courses given 
■ ^rr£ aan S" rch Senior Citizen Center, the Path Program, the 

• Home-Health Aide Training Program and United Neighborhood Houses. 

At this feedback session students expressed the following impressions 
of the courses they had taken: . 

-a student of the Sociology course at Canaan Bapist connected his 

former work as. a' lay preacher with the project's visiting component, 
-several students felt the visiting of a homebound person was an 

extension of the kind of help to others they had provided in their » 

past careers (e.g. practical nursing).' 

-students concurred that an important aspect of their visits to shut- 
ins was the personal connection that resulted - the* friendship and 
companionship for both parties. 

-the program was appreciated for the mental stimulation it afforded 
and the opportunity for continuing education that it provided. 

\ -One student who has been a home attendant for several- years said she 
trusts her judgment more' as a result of the courses. She commented, "I 
observe more now than when I worked all the time because I understand 
more. x This student had taken two; courses in the project. Both this 
Learning Companion and her homebound partner found it easier to understand 
and participate in the project during the second\ course because, the 
Learning Companion commented, "I. had trust in myself'" 



Another Learning Companion said the course "gives me something to 
think about.". The L.C..»s present at the meeting reported they were 
pleased to get. material from, teachers and enjoyed writing for class. In 
answer-to questions about assignments,- an L.C. explained that they were 
voluntary and that she wrote down 'the responses of her incapacitated 
homebound client who, although handicapped, was eager \to participate. 
L;C. s also agreed that the television viewing, was valuable and that they 
discussed T.V: programs ;in class and later with homebound clients who 
had also watched the shows. 



. As frequently happens in such feedback sessions, the majority of the 
comments were positive. It is our hope thatfas students feel that critical 
commeifts will not jeopardize the continued availability of courses they will 
share their critical viewpoints and help us Improve future courses and 
programs that we develop. 
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C. VALUE OF THE HO^EBOUNb TEACHBJG METHODOLOGY IN ^TEACH ING ^THE 
l ,y ROOMBQUND OR FLQORBOUND RESIDENTS IN HOMES FOR THE AGED , ' 

The following report, p?*pai;ed by Dr. Petet Oppehheimer is a 
discussion of the valui of using the homebound teaching (Methodology to 
reach roombbund or homebound residents ^in 'homes for theUged. The 
report -rufers' to an Elderly Homebound/ A^ispry ConDnittee Weeting held on 
December 14, L 1979., at which we had scheduled . an extensive* discussion on 
the: value and place of; this-program in nurVing home settings. Staf£ 
from the nursing homes who, participated in.t:his project were invited to 
* the meeting. The nursing homes represented at the advisory meeting in- 
cluded the Jewish Home and Hospital for Age.dA Isabella Geriatric Center 
♦ both in ffenhattan and the Hebrew Home for theUged in ;etda1e. feadhers 
Mary Nopne and DrwMary Noberini, who taught courses a these homes: also 
attended 'this meeting ; / 

History of Usiing the Homebound Methodology in Homes for the Aged 
' \ ' • ' • \ 

\ When the methodology we/ are using to reach and teach the homebound 
elderly was first developed, no -thought was given to using it tp^each 
, residents in nursing; homes and- hospitals for the aged. Early in 1978,* 
there was no consideration of this population in. the grant applications 
made to ,the Administration on Aging; the New York State Department of - 
Education or &lse$here.\ Only after the grant had been received and pro- 
grams were being-discuss social agencies did this possiblility 

arise. \ \ J 

' • ■ \ • •• • ■ 

• The Institute, of Study for Older Adults (I.S.O.A.) had taught Liberal 
Arts courses in nursing-homes for eight years, starting with a program 
at the Central JHouse .of the Jewish Home and Hospital for the Agedl When 
the activity director of the home, Dr. Paula Gray, heard of our plans to 
teach the homebound through the use of Learning Companions, she requested 
that the Jewish Home and Hospital' be included in the program. Dr. Gray 
argued that there are many older adults in this home capable of partici- 
pating in 5 class who are too depressed or physically handicapped to leave 
their rooms -to take courses in the auditorium. These she designated as 
roombbund or floorbouud elderly. 

The staff of the I.S.O.A. and the Jewish Home agreed that Learning 
Companions (L.C.'s) could probably be found among those residents who were 
former I.S.O.A. students at the Home. Also, if "continuing education 
courses could 'be; brought to tha roombound at the Jewish Home, we could 
probably stimulate and enrich their lives and possibly .encourage them to 
participate in additional .activities. We, therefore, planned courses at 
the Jewish Home and Hospital, and later at the Isabella Geriatric Center 
and Hebrew Home for the Aged. 

. ■ *\ 

The first course in>6ardening- at Jewish 'Home ran into immediate 
problems. The teacher W6rkeM with the Learning Companions (more mobile 
residents of the Home) who took the cuttings, seeds, soil, pots and other 
* materials to the roombound students. We felt that the activity of plan- 
ning and caring for the plants would have a stimulating effect upon the 
homebound and that both homebound and. Learning Companions would be en- 
couraged by the growth and thriving of the plants. Unfortunately, things 
did not work out as planned.- Few Learning Companions were really 



interested inj working with the roombound. The staff on the floors, did not 
understand what we intended and the activity staff did not becomelnvolved. 
They were inadequately briefed ,and were^ofteh involved elsewhere; few of 
the roombound had a "sufficient understanding of the program and many were, 
at best, disinterested. It was also difficult to coordinate arrangements 
to bring thjejHone's residentsj to a central floor each week for class. 
The teacher, too, was frustrated' by th? lack of contact with the roombound 
students. However, in spite of all these difficulties, many of the Learn- 
ing/Companions shared the Gardening course with residents and continued 
to do long after the nine-week course had ended. 

The best that can be said of the course was that it provided a \ 
learning experience for the program staff and the Home's activity staff. 
During the course,* Dr. Gray met' with Joan Delaloye, Project Director, and 
Robert Disch, Lead Teacher, to discuss the future of the program. They 
decided to try additional courses with a new format taking into consid-. 
eration that: " 

1 - Future courses would have greater intellectual content and less 

activity. ^The residents most interested in past ! I.S.O.}fc Courses 
found the 'intellectual aspects most important and were mote inter- 
ested in working with the roombound in this area. Also, since - I 
depression, rather than physical disability, seemed to be keeping 
the roombound from attending regular classes it was felt this 
type of course might be more effective in stimulating roombound 
students. j 

2 - The activity staff of the Jewish Home and Hospital would be given 

a role in bringing the Learning Companions to the flbors. Staff 
woulfl join the Learning Companions in class and accompany them to 
the floors to meet with floorbound residents. .Staff would pro- 
vide encouragement, support and continuity if Learning Companions 
could not make a class or a floor visit with* roombound students. 

The next course offered at the Jewish Home in Relaxation-Human Be- 
havior reflected these changes. A group of about seven Learning Companions 
(L.C.'s) attended this class weeklVin the Home's auditorium. Several 
staff members came to each 'class wifot-fche Learning Companions so that they 
could later assist L.C.'s'in sharing course Materials with the roombound 
residents; - Twenty-dight roombouiui -participated. L.C. f s and staff members 
held a weekly group meeting on their floor with the roombound who were f 
participating in the Course. They met in trie recreation rooms that are I 
located on each floor. These group meetings were easier for L.C.'s ihan 
person-torperson meetings with the roombound because they eliminated* the 
strain and pressure on L.CVs of conducting an individual discussion with 
a roombound resident. The-~£roup meetings also stimulated discussion and 
ideas. Also, if. the L.6. was ill or too fatigued to. handle the session 
alone, the staff member assisted in initiating and carrying on the 
discussion. 

Our experience with t this methodology in the Hebrew Home for the Aged 
was somewhat similar. However, the conclusions reached were quite dif- 
ferent. A report by Dr. Klary Noberini who taught a course at the Hebrew 
Home can be found in the appendix. The Hebrew Home has a far greater / 



number of health-related beds' compared to skilled nursing beds than does * 
•/ the. Jewish Home, and Hospital for *~ I. 

, ^ In discussing her report at the December 14, 1979 Elderly Homebound 
Advisory Committee Meeting, Dr. Noberini said she visited all of the 
roombound Who registered for the course; With two exceptions' Dr. Noberini 
found that her students' mental health was more of a serious problem 
than their physical, health. All were physically able to come to class 
but if they did need assistance it was available from staff; Motivation, 
not illness, was the determining factor in attendance. Dr.| Noberini ' 1 
found* those who did not come to class were interested in her personal 
visits to them but not because of*her presentation of subject matter 
«fther. It was the personal contact that had the most 'appeal to them.' 
,'She felt It was too much to expect that the nursing home residents, often 
frail and 111; would visit roombound residents, and shaTe the course. 
Also, to adequately train the Learning Companions to 'do so would be' very 
time consuming. •' 

;/ / ■ 

However;/ Dr. Noberini pointed out that in spite of these difficulties, 
three of her nursing home students are now attending the college Emeritus 

. program conducted at Mt. Saint Vincent College located near the' Hebrew 
Home. The Hebrew Home provides transportation for these elders, and the 
Mt, Saint Vincent College library has worked out a system permitting pick 
up and return of books and materials needed ?by students for their courses, 
because she regards the results with roombound students who a^e frail 
and often quite ill to be disappointing, Dr.. Noberini recommended courses 
be directed to those residents who are more mobile and well, /she and 
Rochel Berman, the Hebrew Home's Director of /Volunteer and Community 
Affairs suggested use of a "buddy system" where students attend class as 
a team, sharing materials with each other when one partner is unable to ' 

• attend due to illness; 

As a result of Dr. Noberini 's report, it was decided that rather than 
hold a second course at the Hebrew Home where L.C.'s would visit the 
roombound, a course using the buddy system would be offered instead. The 
students requested a course in "Parallels in Black and Jewish History" 
which was team taught by,a'Black and a Jewish historian. The course was 
highly successful. •. 

Dr. Paula Gray disagreed with Dr. Noberini Ls and Rochel Berman <s con- 
clusions as to the value of continuing education for the institulionalized 
roombound elderly. Dr. Gray pointed out that the first course-at the 
Jewish Home and Hospital also failed, but that the second course had been 
successful. There were a number of reasons for this, turn around. 

1 - The activity staff at Jewish Home and Hospital /for the -Aged was as- 

.signed to work with the teacher in the classroom and on the floors. 

2 - The hospital staff on the floors was briefed on the program. 

3 - The teacher was more suitable for the methodology. Rather than 

being a charismatic individual, the teacher was a technician who 
carefully prepared the Learning Companions. It is necessary to 
teach the Learning Companions methods for teaching their peers. 
As much time must be given to this as to the' subject matter. 

/ • 



Dr. Gray stressed 'that we have to train our teachers in new 
techniques for teaching. Learning Comps&ions. We have a great 
deal to learn before we can properly, instruct our teachers. 

This is an important area for farther study. 

* ft 

•4 - The roombound, We want to reach.at the Jewish Home will not x corae 
down to class. We must go to their room's. A parallel is fooiid 
in the older adult who will not come to the college, but will \ 
take a course and become an avid student if offered courses in > 
the familar surroundings of a neighborhood senior center. Courses 
on the floor must begin on a non-threatening level gradu' 
moving the older- adult up the social interaction ladder. Even- 
tually, we hope that residents will come down to classes. 

5 - The students want an outside authority. Teacher visits to the 

floor- are, therefore, very important. The teacher should spend 
an hour with the Learning Companions and one hour with the 
students on the floor. 

6 - The second course in Relation/Human Behavior reached 100 resi„ 

dents in Ine hospital. These are excellent results. 

7 - Based on this experience, Dr. Gray sees great hope in reaching 
x the depressed and mentally ill elderly. However, as a former 

\ community worker, she believes that this projects' implications ' 
for the homebound elderly in the community are even more important 
\for the institutionalized .aged. 
1 I t 

At the Advisory Committee/Meeting,* teacher Mary Noone and Leslie 
Foster, Director of Volunteers/at Isabella Geriatric Center made the 
following points: • w 

« * » 

-We must be careful in setting our .goals and expectations. If 
bringing a college course intact' to the frail elderly, homebound v 
or roombound, is our purpose, we shall fail. However, if we hope' 
to motivate the students we can succeed. 

, * v 

-The first course at Isabella Geriatric Center had significant pro- 
blems. When we lowered our content expectations in the second 
course, while still requiring the Learning Companions to visit the 
homebound, the course was more successful. 

-The teacher is important. The best teacher may be a "special educa- 
tion teacher or a teacher for the disabled. This is more important 
than knowledge in a particular discipline. » 

-Isabella Geriatric Center learned a great deal about their nursing 
home population from this course. 

-The nursing home staff should be involved as much as pdssible. We 
were able to overcome many of the problems encountered in organizing . 
and carrying out courses in nursing home' settings because of the 
involvement of committed and experienced staff members. In' each of 
the three nursing homes in New York City where we gave courses ,/the^ 
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.. staff willingly shared problems with us and sought solutions to 
* them,. When it was necessary we -conducted joint meetings with • " ■ 
: the nursing homt staff, teacher and project director to find a ( 
better method,..to y-ach Learning Companions or reach the roombound 
students. He were no£ afraid to' change direction and try new ' 
pwthods. % ' . ' 

Where we conducted courses in the community with, for example, 
•senior .citizen centers such modifications "and improvements in courses 
were, not always 'possible.' Senior center staff often already over- 
burdened^had neither the' time nor the resources at their disposal 
to work with us to modify the problems that surfaced. Thus, the 
college stafjf would. have to intervene^ -sometimes too late, and 
often with insufficient knowledge of the center and its members to 
rec.omaend appropriate changes. ,.' , " '* 

■ • ' I ••*:.. " ' -A" 
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V. Discussion- and Implications of Results 
A. ' Significance of the Res up 

™ " 1 11 ■ 11 ' --— - , 

1. Teacher Reports ^ 

' * 1 
a. In Section IV, "Results", Linda Black reported on foui; of the 
homebound students she visited. The visits, -exemplify the positive 
effects that can result'from a teacher's contact with shut-in students. 
The visits had a significant impact on tire homebound not only because 
of the interest the homebound felt was shown in them but because, they 
felt a part of something. It is difficult for shut-ins to feel part of 
an educational experiencejuhen they are at home alone and do not relate 
to other, students. The visits gave the Jiomebotlnd an opportunity to 
have their view shared with others through their Learnihg Companion 
partners. Ms. Black used these visits and her discussions with shut- 
ins creatively. She incorporated suggestions made by the homebound in 
class discussions and^ brought/ articles and other memorabilia given her 
by^ the* homebound to the classroom. Ms. Black felt strongly that thfe 
written comments of students ought to be appreciated by others espe- 
cially younger people. This led her to* contact a high school and an 
integfene rational curriculum program on Staten Island. These programs 
enthusiastically shatjed the writing and thoughts of our elder students 
with- their younger students. This development, gave older adults the 
feeling that their work and thoughts were valuable to others and had a 
positive effect on their feelings of self-worth. It also gave younger 
students an appreciation of the values and perceptions of the<oltfer 
generation which today's society, with its loss of the extended family,* 
so often does not provide. 

; b. Richard Greenfield, in his report in Section IV on the Critical 
Analysis of Television course he taught at the Bay Ridge Branch Library 
in Brooklyn, found that theoSocial distance between the homebound and 
visitor tended to hare a detrimental effect on the learning and con- 
sequent sharing of information that took place between them. Learning 
Companions who were paid to perform a service for* shut-ins had dif- 
ficulty making the transition from a "service" role to that of "co- 
- learner" or "equal" of the shut-in. Many of the homebound in this class 
were unable to relate to L.C.'s as equals. Mr. Greenfield felt that 
greater success could be achieved Jf there were basic similarities be- 
tween the visitor and homebound student. 

At first, this knowledge led us to suggest that social agencies ) 
more carefully match L.C.'s and homebound considering their common / 
Interests and disparities. However, it soon became apparent that tfris 
would be a monumental, if not unjustified, task. Instead, we began to 
see the relationship between L.C.'s and homebound as that of equals 
rather than viewing L.C.'s as "teachers" and homebound as learners". 
In some classes students referred to each other as "co-learners". 
During subsequent orientation sessions, L.C.'s were encouraged to view 
the shut-ins 1 life experiences as valuable ones that could be related * 
to the class. They were also urged to encourage the homebound to .take 
a more active role in the learning process. 
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In courses/where visitors we/e paid to perform services for the 
homebound, our experiences were 'quite different from those experienced 
by Mr. Greenfield's group. From^ the latter 'group we Saw that it was 
not productive to combine pa id . 'and unpaid L.C.'s in the $ame class-, 
in the othei/ three groups where we^taught paid^Learning Companions, 
namely, United Nelghborhoofd^ouses , Project Path and the CETA Home * 
Healthy Aid Training Program? we d id not encounter the problem of social 
distance. Perhaps the reason lay in the differences In the communities 
where jthe courses were given, and in the training the L.C.'s had received 
from their employers to^perform services for the homebound. In any case 
the problem does not appear to be as serious as it did at first, but will 
require further study. 

c. Robert Disch, who taught four courses in the homebound program 
initially found it difficult to motivate L.C.'s to visit and share 
course content with the homebound. This led Mr. Disch to try, a new 
teaching approach-a tutorial model-where he visited each of his home- 
bound students at least three times for the duration of the course. 
This enabled him to focus sharply on the interests of the shut-ins and 
to- observe the L.C.'s as they interacted with the homebbunc). While it 
would not be*possib1e for every teacher to do tfis, it enabled Mr. Disch 
to better understand his homebound students. He communicated this 
knowledge to other teachers in the Teacher Training Seminars he subsequent 
ly conducted for the project. 

In his course at the Bronx YMHA ^on The American Short Story, Mr. 
Disch had Learning Companions discuss ^n class the problems they en- 
countered with shut-ins. When students were reluctant to share a short 
story with theljr partners which they felt would' be upsetting, Mr. Disch 
encouraged students to discuss their fears. He also found areas of the 
story that could be discussed. He and the students chose short stories 
that best reflected students 1 interests and concerns. 

2. Student Responses- ^ 

It has been apparent both from the written and verbal comments of 
the college's elder students, that participation in educational programs 
can have great significance to older adults. In addition to learning to 
master new subject areas, Learning Companions in the elderly homebound 
program developed relationships with each other and with elder shut-ins. 
One L.C. studying Psychology of Current Events at the Church of the 
Master Senior Center in Harlem, remarked that since her husband's death 
she felt lost and alpne. The course stimulated her, she said, and en- 
abled her to think beyond herself and her grief to help someone else. 
Another student, recovering from a breast cancer operation, said involve- 
ment \n the course saved her from deep depression. In spite of the 
numerous obstacles and difficulties faced by Learning Companions they 
were willing to learn and to transmit that learning to others; they agreed 
to visit shut-ins in their neighborhoods and to risk beginning a relation- 
ship with an ill or lonely shut-ins. 

Many of the homebound felt some relief from their ills and loneliness 
through their participation In the project. They were encouraged both 
by the social aspect of the L.C.'s visit and the opportunity for mental 
stimulation. While we can not measure whether this program prevents the 
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institutionalization of shutins, we have seen that it can have enormous 
physical and mental benefits for the homebound and visitor alike, 

3. Value of the Project in a Nursing Home Setting 

Of the seVeaty- three courses that have, been of fered in the Elderly 
Homebound Program since September 1 978, 17 courses have been given at 
nursing homes and hospitals for the aged. In most of these" courses , the 
more mobile residents of the nursing homes shared the courses with room- 
bound or floorbound residents who were finable physical ly and/or emotion- 
ally to come to a central meeting room for class. However, in three of 
the courses* elders from the community shared the course wi th'nurs i ng 
home residents. 

As reflected in the reports of two of our teachers and the analysis 
of the value of using this methodology in nursing home settings, we have 
learned a number of important things. Almost all the residents of a 
nursing home or hospital for the aged are roombound. Many are*- seri qus ly 
ill, have limited mobility or may be depressed. In view of these factors, 
it may be unrealistic to expect that an elder nursing home resident can 
and will visit floorbound elders. We may have to modify our goals and 
expectations in these settings. 

We found, for example, that it is quite difficult to use television 
effectively in nursing homes unless residents have their own T.V, sets. 
Even when they have T.V,'s, a nurse or staff member has to make sure the 
dial is set to the right station and turn it on if the resident cannot 
do so. Staff in these homes are frequently burdened by constraints on 
their time and cannot be expected to follow up on these matters. It is 
more difficult'to use a. television on the ward if the majority of viewers 
do not want to watch the "assigned 11 T,V, program. Hospital hours, in- 
cluding bedtime and meal times as well as students 1 frequent doctor ap- 
pointments may also make it almost impossible to watch programs offered 
at prime viewing hours. Thus, we have kept T,V, viewing to a minimum 
in these settings or have eliminated it altogether. 

This has resulted in the need for very clear course outlines and 
class discussions which L.C.'s can transmit to roombound residents with 
a mini gaum amount of difficulty^ 

We have also introduced 'a new method of teaching in nursing home 
settings based on our experience^ the Hebrew Home for the Aged in 
Riverdale. In view of the resident^ difficulty sharing a Psychology 
course wjth roombound residents, the teacher and activity director of 
the Hebrew Home suggested trying a M buddy M system approach. Using this 
system, students attended class with another resident--a "buddy 11 whom 
they had chosen or to whom they had been linked. They agreed to share 
course material with one another if one\pafctner was unable to attend 
class. Even if both attended, they met outride of the; classroom, before 
the. next session, to discuss the class material. This method worked 
quite well at the next course given at the Hebrew Home in "Parallels in 
Black and Jewish History n — a topic chosen by the, residents. The majority 
of the residents are Jewish and sought improved Communication with the 
Home's nursing staff which is largely black. Using the M buddy system", 
this course was well-received and attended. Another effective approach 
in nursing home settings is the one adopted by the State University of 
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New York at Albany, one of fi've educational institutions participating 
in this project under funding from the State Department of Education, 
Title I. S.U.N.Y. Albany used elder community volunteers as learning 
companions to share courses with nursing home residents. This may be 
a much more realistic use of this program in nursing home settings since 
it recognizes the limitations of the nursing home residents and accepts 
the fact that many, if not most of the residents, are themselves "room- 
bound". Too, it offers the potential of educating the community about 
, the needs of nursing home residents and may dispel some of the stereo- 
types tfnJ fears commonly held about nursing homes and their residents. 

Still another variation on this methocfology in nursing homes is 
the model used at Jewish Home and Hospital for Aged. Here staff at- 
tended class with the residents who were Learning Companions. t.ater 
staff sat in on the sessions that L.C.'s conducted with groups of flpor- 
botmd patients. These sessions were conducted for 30 to 60 minutes 
weekly for the course's ten week duration. This "team 11 approach les- 
sened the pressure on'L.C.'s for conducting a one-to-one discussion with 
a roombound student and* provided L.C.'s with support from staff members. 
A further benefit was that more ideas and student input were generated. 

A student in teacher Mary Noone's Psychology class at Isabella 
Geriatric Center said that she had become more independent *s a, result 
of participating in several of the homebound classes. Speaking for 
herself and the class, this elder student said ''we're learning to do 
things for ourselves". Leslie Foster, Coordinator of Volunteer Services, 
at Isabella Geriatric Center, stated that the relatives of patients who 
had taken courses had highly praised the program and insisted on knowing 
when the next ct>urse would be given. When the first course ended and 
there was uncertainty about whether there would be funds for a second 
course, the relatives were concerned and wanted reassurance that the 
program would continue. 

We will continue to use and develop a variety pf approaches in 
nursing homes. It may be necessary to design a different methodology 
for each situation. More likely, we will find that we can meet most 
needs with three or four basic teaching models. The use of this 
methodology to teach older adult* in nursing homes and hospitals re- 
quires further innovation and evaluation. 

B. Problems Encountered 

Because of the success we experienced in organizing two courses for 
the elderly homebound in our 1975-76 pilot project with United Neighbor- 
hood Houses we had not anticipated the organizational and administrative 
challenges that would have to be overcome in setting up courses during 
the project year. 

In the pilot study we worked cooperatively with United Neighborhood 
Houses, an agency with a we 1 1 -organized friendly visiting program for 
shut-ins. It was relatively easy to organize courses with U.N.H. since 
they had Identified both elder visitors and shut-ins and had matched 
them successful ly. 

In contrast, when we aoproached senior citizen centers and other 
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social agencies at the project's outset in 1978, many were enthused and 
interested but were unable to participate. Often these agencies lacked 
sufficient staff time and resources to help recruit elder students for 
courses, to link L.C.'s with homebound and to complete any necessary 
follow-up work. Few had friendly visitor or telephone reassurance 
programs organized for shut-ins. As a result, potential students had 
to be recruited from senior center membership, church groups and other 
community groups. Much of this work was done by New York City Technical 
College staff. After weeks of intensive work with an agency, we would 
occasionally find that a course could not get off the ground. While 
time was lost in these instances, insight was gained on how to deal with 
particular organizational problems and eventually reduce or eliminate 
them. 

We also faced difficulties recruiting elder students for courses 
(both L.C.'s^and tyfmebound). Some older adults were unable or unwilling 
to commit themsel/es to visiting a shut-in for the duration of a ten-week 
cour'se. f 

We found that elderly o people in big cities are often afraid to 
leave their homes because of their fear of being criminally assaulted 
or having their purses snatched., or pockets picked. In this sense, ,they 
felt more "crimebound" than homebound. 

In many cases, because of the urban reality of muggings, Learning 
Companions were afraid to visit Homebound Learners. We found that pair- 
ing Learning Companions^al leviated some of this fear. Assigning Learn- 
ing Companions to their own neighborhoods was also helpful. This saved 
travel time and expenses as well. 

Some of the homebound were too ill to participate fully; some fear- 
ed having an L.C., whom they often did not know well, visiting them while 
others were not sufficiently interested in the classes. Some homebound 
live in high-floor walk-up apartments, making it difficult for L.C.'s 
to c-li.mb the stairs to visit them. We have realized the importance of 
social agencies carefully screening the L.C.'s and homebound who par- 
ticipate in the program. Does the L.C. fully understand his commitment 
to both" take and share the course with a homebound elderly person? Do 
the homebound have an interest in an educational program? Have they a 
television set? Are they emotionally and physically abl£ to participate? 
Such screening leads to more stimulating, productive classes. 

These problems made us aware of the unique and important role played 
by social agencies in bringing this program into fruition. Social 
agencies know their senior populations best and need to take an active 
role in identifying potential students. They also provide encouragement 
and support to students after they have joined a class. 

It was often difficult to recruit Learning Companions because of 
the lack of compensation for travel and lunch. In the second year of 
the project a transportation stipend'was provided to cover part of the 
cost of the L.C.'s visits to shut-ins. If classes were held at the 
senior center, older adults were able to get their lunches as usual. 
This eased the economic strain for those living on fixed incomes, and 
helped Learning Companions feel compensated for their time and effort. 
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Learning Companions sometimes found it difficult to communicate 
with homeb.ound clients. This takes a sense of confidence and comfort 
that takes time to develop. Some Learning Companions gained this self- 
confidence during the course but others never overcame their initial 
discomfort. It is important for teachers to continually support and 
encourage Learning Companions. 

Many were afraid to fail. We tried to impress upon the Learning 
Companions that they were participants in a unique and untried ed- 
ucational experience where\t(^fere is no real failure. 'The problems 
encountered in each course helped us to refine the methodology, im- 
prove teaching techniques and alter recruiting efforts. Teaching shut- 
ins is challenging and requires overcoming many obstacles. Any effort 
brings some reward to tht Leaeoing Companions and homebound students. 

Perhaps 'the most difficult aspect of the Learning Compani on-Home- 
bound Learner relationship was the Learning Companion 1 s' fear , often 
expressed, but more often assumed by us, of over-identification with 
the hopelessness and depression of many of homebound learners. It took 
care and commitment for both Learning Companions and homebound learners 
to perservere. 

Hindsight has shown that we needed to provide more formal recog- 
nition for our older learners. While individual graduation ceremonies 
were held at each Course site, a more formal graduation ceremony in- 
cluding a lunch or dinner would have brought a greater sense of pride 
and accomplishment to the elders who participated. Special arrangements 
could have been made to transport at least some homebound students to 
Such an event. , 

Whi'le television often provided a varied and productive tool to 
teach homebound students, its use, led to occasional problems. Some- 
times there were program changes with little advance notice, making it 
difficult for teachers to plan. Television sets broke and were not 
repaired quickly. Some students went to sleep early, before programs 
were aired and others could not be budged from their favorite shows. 

We found that a few of our teachers lacked the sensitivity and 
awareness needed to teach a seen (L.C.) and unseen (shut-in) student 
population and to provide the continual encouragement and preparation 
L.C.'s required to learn how to transmit what they were learning to 
shut-ins. Therefore, we became much more selective in choosing 
teachers, selecting only those who were flexible and who could alter 
their teaching styles as needed. Teachers who were comfortable with 
a discussion rather than a lecture format were also preferred. 

One of the unexpected outcomes of this project has been the dis- 
covery that some older adults were so stimulated and encouraged by 
participation in an educational experience that they sought to further 
their studies. In a Sociology class given to home health aides through 
a CETA training program, AO older adults registered for New York City 
Technical College's High School Equivalency program following completion 
of a course in the elderly homebound program. In addition, three 
nursing home residents who studied Psychology at the Hebrew Home for 
Aged in Riverdale enrolled in Mount St. Vincent College's, "College 
Emeritus Program 11 . These students were transported to the college in 
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a van provided by the nursing home* Special arrangements were made with 
Mount St. Vincent's college library for students to obtain needed 
materials and books. 

The implications for theory and practice are clear. Older adults, 
regardless of age, can and do desire to learn. One L.C. described this 
desire as a "thirst for knowledge 11 . The stimulation and exercise for 
the mind provided by thinking, reflecting and reaching beyond one's 
daily concerns is especially important for shut-ins whose everyday lives 
are constrained and restricted. Shut-ins need and deserve options to 
isolation and loneliness if they so choose. 

One of the most important things learned from this project is that 
colleges and social agencies can imaginatively combine their separate 
resources to provide unique programs for elders; these resources often 
complement each other and can be used to reach greater numbers of elders 
than might otherwise be served. 

As the birth rate declines and our elderly population increases, 
more and more older adults are 1 ivingjonger and 'are frequently alone. 
Since only 5% of the elderly population is institutionalized, mQSt older 
adults are self-sustaining and live in the community. Involvement in 
projects like the elderly hemebound program gives shut-ins visibility 
and acknowledgement by the larger community. Instead of feeling and 
being useless, elders can participate actively, give of themselves, 
learn, change and grow. 

It is important for the State and. Federal government not to lose 
the impetus fostered by the concept of life-long-learning. We mubt 
struggle to maintain programs that promote hope and life for the elderly; 
programs' that tap their spirits and resources. Since funding for such 
programs is often temporary, alternative funding sources and the means 
to institutionalize these programs must be found. Private corporations 
and foundations must also be encouraged to support the work started in 
these areas. Social agencies and their advisory boards and funding ^ 
sources must be urged to support educational programs that can brighten 
elders 1 lives. 
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VI . Summa ry 

Since 1978, New York City Technical College, working cooperatively 
with five educational institutions throughout New York State, has or- 
ganized seventy-three courses for the elderly homebound. These courses 
have rtached ) f Uk$ elderly including 667 homebound and 778 Learning 
Companions. We have trained 39 teachers in methods of reaching and 
teaching the elderly homebound and have developed cooperative relation- 
ships with eighty-six social agencies including senior citizen centers, 
church groups, "Y's", and nursing .homes and hospitals for the aged 
among others. 

We have conducted a wide variety of courses in varied disciplines. 
The courses given have used a unique tripartite methodology consisting 
of Learning Companions, homebound students and teachers. Television is 
used extensively as a teaching tool along with radio, poetry and other 
materials. 

In organizing these courses we have found it is essential to develop 
cooperative relationships with social agencies in the community who 
assist in the recruitment of elder students and provide sites, without 
cost, for courses. In spite of the numerous constraints faced by these * 
agencies, including limited resources and lack of adequate staff members 
and time to handle administrative matters, we have found' there are 
social, agencies that are willing to overcome these problems and that 
welcome the opportunity to combine resources with a technical college 
for the benefit of elders. 

We* have organized courses in three distinct sejftings in the com- 
munity. The first setting is in senior citizen centers, libraries, 
"Y's", churches and similar agencies, where Learning Companions are 
usually volunteers. These L.C.'s ar£ interested- in taking non-credit 
tuition-free courses and are willing to engage in a peer teaching ex- 
perience that is, learning and sharing knowledge with elder shut-ins. 

The second setting is in social agencies where older adults are 
paid by social agencies to perform a variety of services for the home- 
bound including home attendant services, friendly visiting and home- 
maker services. Through our courses, these elders augment the skills 
they have already acquired in working with homebound populations and 
often improve and significantly change the quality of their commun- 
ication with shut-ins. Learning Companions 1 relationships with shut- 
ins have often become more meaningful. 

In the third setting — nursling homes — we have tried a variety of 
approaches. These have included: 1) having more mobile nursing home 
residents (L.C.'s) and nursing home staff take courses together and 
share course material with groups of floorbound residents, 2) having 
residents (L.C.'s) share courses with roombound on a one-to-one basis 
rather than sharing teaching with staff, 3) developing a "buddy 
system 1 ' where two residents are paired and attend class together. If 
one resident is ill the other shares relevant course material with the 
111 partner. If both attend class they continue to meet outside of 
class to reinforce and discuss what they have learned, and, k) having 
elders who reside in the community take courses in nursing homes which" 
they share on a one-to-one basis with an assigned roombound or floor- 
bound nursing home resident. 
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Tfie approaches in each of these settings has problems and advantages 
In using volunteer L.C.'s from senior centers and similar organizations, 
we have found that older adults who rarely participate in Educational 
or group experiences can acquire hew learning and communication skills, 
gain self-confidence and strengthen \thei r own learning through discussion 
with the homebound.* Except for a small stipend these elders \are not 
compensated for their involvement wi tl* shut-ins— an involvement which 
is often challenging and difficult* \ 

In using Learning Companions who are x ^aid*by other agencies for 
services performed for shut-ins, there may be a greater incentive for 
dealing with problems that arTse in visiting and sharing courses with 
shut-ins. These older adults can tap already existing skills that\may 
facilitate achievement of our goals while adding a new dimension to their 
relationships with the homebound. 

The possibilities in nursing home settings are varied. In somk 
cases elder residents welcome a teaching-sharing role while in other- 
cases the use of M buddies M is more appropriate. 

i 

An exciting prospect in nursing homes is the use of older community 
volunteers who take courses in nursing homes which they share with room- 
bound residents. This approach has the advantage of making. members of 
the community more aware of nursing homes and their residents' needs. 
It may facilitate the growth and development of future visiting and 
volunteer pVograms within nursing homes by community residents. 

In predicting the factors that contribute to the success of a course, 
we have found that the choice of the course subject is most important, 
followed by the cooperation of the social agency, teacher selected and 
lastly the site where the course is held. The topic older adults study 
should be relevant to their needs and lives. Whenever possible elders, 
should select the subject studied. Proof of the success of this approach 
was clearly seen at the Hebrew Home for Aged in Riverdale where older 
residents chose "Parallels in Black and Jewish History 11 as their course. 
The class was well-attended and participation was high. Although it is 
more difficult and takes considerable planning and time, the homebound 
should be given the opportunity to select the course along with the 
Learning Companion. When we started the program we found it best to 
limit the choice of courses end often chose the course ourselves. We 
found It too difficult to initiate a new program, recruit students and 
then expect them to select a topic without any familiarity with the 
project and its aims. This is especially trus for seniors who have 
been removed for some time from educational settings and who seek some 
direction. However, once a program is accepted by an- agency or center, 
it is educationally advantageous for students to select their own 
courses. 

In fact, whenever we have offered a group a. second or third course, 
the course has proven more successful in achieving the project's aims. 
By then students and agency staff have a more thorough understanding of 
the project and their respective roles and appear to get much more out 
of the course. In addition, L?C.'s visit shut-ins more regularly and 
and are more comfortable sharing knowledge with the homebound. 
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As indicated earlier, the agency contributes greatly to the success 
or failure of the project by the support and flexibility shown and their 
willingness or ability to devote staff time and follow-up to the project. 

The teacher selected has an impact on the course's success partic- 
ularly In regard to his/her ability to motivate students. Teachers 
from a wide variety of disiplines brought a creativity and freshness to 
teaching approaches and possibilities* i 

Finally, we found, the course's site to be of least importance to # 
the course's overall success. Accessibility is, of course, important 
to students but they are flexible about the physical limitations of 
course sites including rooni size, .seating, etc." 

r 

Through the questionnaire distributed to a small group of elder 
students, we learned that the Elderly Homebound Project has had a 
positive effect upon elders' feelings of life satisfaction. Students' 
also reported a preference for more contact wi ^h their relatives and 
indicated they tend to see friends more frequently than relatives. In 
the Elderly Homebound Project quite a few older adults shared the 
course with relatives which potentially could meet their needs for 
greater contact with families. Some older adults shared courses with 
friends and neighbors which could, also have a beneficial effect upon 
shut-ins by allowing them more and closer relationships with individuals* 
in their neighborhoods and by the creation of an "extended family 11 network. 

A- Significance for Practitioners, Administrators and Policy Planners 
Practitioners 

Practitioners working with elderly populations or volunteer groups 
should consider that: 

1. Older adults have a strong desire to continue learning and growing. 

2. Recruiting is the heart of this program and requires skill, time and 
a considerable amount of follow-up. 

3* Older students will need continual reinforcement and support to stay 
with the program and continue visiting shut-ins, Homebound students 
need encouragement to continue despite poor health and other debil- 
itating factors. 

k. Students must have a clear focus and understanding of the goals and 
aims of this project. 

Admi n i strators 

Directors of social agencies, senior citizen feenters and similar 
agencies should consider the following factors in planning a similar 
project : 

1) A flexible staff is needed to handle the often slow process of re- 
cruiting, continual follow-up required and snags thatwil! develop. 
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2) A flexible staff is vital to the projects success* Teachers must 
be flexible, sensitive to students needs and able to vary their 
teaching approaches to meet the groups 1 educational needs* 

3) Finding alternative funding sources is essential once grants are no 
longer available. 

Pol icy Planners 

State and government representatives who plan programs must: 
. ; 

1) study the post tive'ef fects of life-long learning upon our society's 
growing elderly population. 

2) establish more permanent funding sources that can. continue the 
momentum created by unique programs such as ithe Elderly Homebound 

' Project. When a need has been defined and partially met, as it 
has been in this project, it is important that programs have the. 
opportunity to continue/** If an expectation for service has been 
created, it should be kept alive. 

B. Recommenda t i on s 

We have found that homebound elders can benefit significantly from 
programs in higher education that seek to stimulate and challenge them. 
Groups and organizations that start similar programs should: 

1) identify the social agencies, organizations, senior citizen centers 
and similar organizations in their communities that are willing to 
engage in at cooperative relationships to set-up programs. 

2) identify the staff members who wi 1 J coordinate and administrate the 
program and who will recruit students, hire and train teachers. 

3) provide encouragement and support to elder sludents, Learning 
Companions and homebound alike— to fnotivate them to learn and share 
knowledge with each other. 

4) experiment with a variety of settings in which courses can be of- 
fered including senior centers*, pursing homes, adult homes, senior 
citizen housing projects and social agencies that employ older adults 
in, services for the elderly homebound. 

\ * 

5) try a variety oV courses in various disciplines to learn what best, 
meets the interests and needs of individual senior populations. 

6) consider an intergenerational approach— .use high school or college 
students as Learning Companions for homebound elders. This provides 
an opportunity for both groups to eliminate some of the stereotypes 
each has about the other and offers opportunities for continued 
learning and growth to both. 
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The Elderly Homebound Project has been both challenging and reward- 
ing to organize. It is not always easy to convince people, especially 
older adults, that it is worthwhile for them to Invest time and energy 
in themselves through educational programs. Education is traditionally 
Viewed by all age groups as a rneans to an end— a new job, a trade or a 
degree. Cf what value Is education to a 65 year old, or even more so, 
" to an 85 year old? 

* ' s 

Education can kindle a spark in us; it triggers insight, disagree- 
ment, confidence, and change— the ingredients which make and keep us 
alive. The potential for thi"s growth belongs to all groups and ages 
and may be particularly relevant to older adults who often do not 
receive the approbation, concern and caring thfef need from our youth- 
oriented society. As a result, older adults must often learn to create 
their own sense of worth and dignity. Enriching their minds through 
social interaction and learning, stirring them from Ustlessness and 
the ache of unknowing may be one way in which to begin. 
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APPENDIX 

1. Course List 1978-1979 

1979- 1980 

1980- 1981 

2. Course Out! ine 

3. Guidelines for Teachers S Teacher's Visit to a Homebound Student 

4. Handbooks developed by State University of New York *t Albany, 
part of our consortium, for Learning Companions and Homebound 
Students 

■ 5. Letter from a Homebound Student 

6. Letter from a Learning Companion 

7. Examples of student's poetry from the Poetry/Life course 

8. Dr. Mary Noberini's Report on conducting the program in a nursing 
home setting 

9. Requests for Homebound Manual 

10. Homebound Manual —''Never Too Late . . 

11. Newsletter for Homebound Students and Learn !n9 Companions 
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■ Fall 1978 "EXTENDING CONTINUING EDUCATION TO THE ELDERLY HOMEBOUND" 
New York C i ty 1 

TITLE 1 HIGHER EDUCATION ACT !%5 #78-295-023 ■ ' 




/ 






(RESEARCH FOUNDATION OF CU.Wy. #7826) 








XOURSE TITLE 


COOPERATING SOCIAL 
AGENCY OR AREA 


p 

INSTRUCTOR 


STARTING 
DATE 


i OF 
WEEKS 


# OF 
HOURS 


DAY 6 
TIME 


COURSE SITE 


Psychology 


Lutheran Community 
Services,, Inc. 


Lenore Powel 1 


10/24/78 


9 


r 

18 


Tues. 
— J-Oam-. 
12Noon ~~ 


Prospect Avenue 
Luncheon Club 


Gardening 


Jewfsh Home £ Hospital 
for Aged 

*. 


% \ 

t 

Kalmta Devera 


1 

10/25/78 i 


9 


18 


Wed. 

10:30am- 
12:30pm. 


Jewish'iiOfjie S Hospital 
for Aged 

l 


Sociology * 


United Neighborhood 
Houses 

> 


/ Bob Disch 


10/31/78 


9 


18 


Tues . 
10am- 
1 2Noon 


1 

United Neighborhood 
Houses 


♦ History ' * 


Brighton Beach/ 
Coney Island 


Wal lace Sokolsky 


10/31/78 


9 . 


18' 


Tues. 
10am- , 
1 2Noon ' 


•Brighton Beach 
Library 


Critical Analysis 
of Television 


Bay Ridge 


Richard Greenfield 

- / 


' 10/31/78 


9 


18 


1 

Tues. | 
lpm~3pm 1 

1 


Bay Ridge Library 


'Drama 


Isabel la Geriatric 
Center 


Ron lea Stern 


2/22/79 


9 


18 


f 

t 

Thurs. \ 
1 Oam- • 
1 2Nbon 1 


Isabel la Geriatric 
Center 


Psychology 

ERJC ' 


Jewish Association for 
Services for Aged 
(J.A.S.A.) 

60 


Lenore Powel 1 

* 

\ 
1 


2/23/79 


9 

» 


18 


Fri . 

1 Oam- J 
1 2 Noon t 

! 

1 


Coney Island Library 

Gl) 



Spring 1979 
New York City 



' (2> 

"EXTENDING CONTINUING EDUCATION TO THE ELDERLY HOMEBOUND" 
TITLE I HIGHER EDUCATION ACT IS65 #78-295-023 
(RESEARCH" FOUNDATION OF C.U.N.Y. #7826) 



COURSE TITLE 


COOPERATING SOCIAL 
AGENCY OR AREA 


INSTRUCTOR 


STARTING, 
DATE 


# OF 
WEEKS 


# OF 
HOURS 


DAY 6 
TIME 


COURSE SITE 


Social Psychology 


CETA/Patti Program 


Maria Burgio 

«. 


3/26/79 


9 


18 


jMon. 
• 2pm- 4pm 


Federation of the 
Handicapped** 


, Sociology 

1 


United Neighborhood 
Houses 


Bob Dis^h 


V9/79 | 

i 


9 


18 


Mon. 

9:30am- - 
1 1 :30am 


Willoughby Settlement 
House 

1 


Human Relations* 


Jewish Home S Hospital 
for Aged 


Becky Adelson 


V30/79 


1 


2 


Mon. 
9:30am- 
1 1 : 30 • am 




Jewfsh Home 6 Hospital 
for Aged ' 


Psychology 


Ozone Park Senior 
Center 


Mlml Gould 


5/3/79 


9 


18 


Thurs . 
1pm- 3pm j 

I 

i 


Ozone Park Senior 
Center 


Psychology Of 
Everyday Living ** 


Parkside Senior Center 


Marfa Burgio 


5/11/79 


k 


8 

-> 


Fri. 
9:45am- 
11:45 am 


Parkside Senior Center 


History of the 
Fami.ly 


United Neighborhood 
Houses 


Phyllis Grunauer 


6/V79 . 


9 « 


18 


Mon. 

10am- 

12Noon 


United Neighborhood 
Houses 



be needed. 

**This course was discontinued because many of those whc 



registered for class did not attend regularly or 
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dropped out. 



Upstate Course Schedule 



Spring I979 
Binghamton 



"EXTENDING CONTINUING EDUCATION TO THE ELDERLY HOMEBOUND 11 
Binghamton - Broome Community College 

P.O. Box 101 7, Binghamton, N.Y.I3902 
(607) 772-5058 
Coordinator: Robert DINunzto 



Title ! 

Higher Education Act 1 965 
#78-295-023 



COURSE TITLE 



the Group as an 
Experience In 
Sociology 



Introduction to 
Li terature 



COOPERATING SOCIAL 
AGENCY OR AREA 



City Housing 
Author! ty 





STARTING 


# OF 


# OF 


DAY & 




INSTRUCTOR 


DATE 


WEEKS 


HOURS 


TIME 


COURSE SITE 


Frank DiStefano 


V26/79 


8 


16 


' Thurs. 


Senior Center 










6-8pm 


Hi-Rise 



Vestal Nursing Home Pal ma Longo 



V26/79 1 9 



18 Thurs. 
6- 8pm 



Vestal Nursing 
Home 



Comparative 
Rel igion 



Broome County 
Council of 
Churches 



Nancy Hanover 



V26/79 



* 1 



Thurs. First Congregational 
6-8pm : Church 



Current Social 
Issues 



River Mede Manor 
Nurs ing Home 



Frank DiStefano 



k/Zk/79 



1 6 Tues . 
6-8pm 



River Mede Manor 
Nursing Home 



r 



7'' 



V 
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Spring 1979 
Buffalo 



COURSE TITLE 



"EXTENOING CONTINUING EOUCATION TO THE ELOERLY HOMEBOUNO" Title I 

State University of New York (S.U.N.Y.) at Buffalo Higher Education Act 1965 

Coordinator: Ooris Hammond , ■ #78-295-023 

Multidiscipl inary Center for the Study of Aging CUNY RF #7826 

Annex A 

Buffalo, N.Y. ]k2\k 
(716) 831-3834 

COOPERATING SOCIAL STARTING # OF./ If OF OAY £ 

AGENCY OR AREA INSTRUCTOR DATE WEEKS HOURS TIME COURSE SITE 



Current Events 


Gowanda Psychiatric 
Center 


Ooris Hammond 

> 




1 9 ' 

i 


1.8 


Wed. 

9am- 1 lam 


Gowanda Psychiatric 
Hospi tal 


Social 
Gerontology 


Oaemen 
College 


ud 1 y oil tc 


H/ 2/ fj 


Q 

, 9 

i 


lR 


hon • 
3:30am- 
1 0 : 30am 

. 1 


Oaemen Co 1 1 ege 


Ethnic Heri tage 

/ 

/ 


Veterans 

Administration Hospital 


Ruth Pugash 


VI 2/79 


.9 


18 

4 


i 
I 

Thurs. 
2pm-4pm . 


Veterans Administratior 
Hospi tal 


Current Events in Jewish Family 
Israel & the Middle Service 
East 


Joan McArdle 


VI 7/79 


9 


13 


Tues. 
10:00am-. 
12 Noon 


Jewish Community Centei 


Psychology 


Retired Senior 
Volunteer Program 
(R.S.V.P.) 


Ooris Hammond 


VI9/79 


9 


18 


i 

Thurs. ; 
lpm 1 3pni 1 

i 


Center for the Study 
of Aging (S.U.N.Y. at 
Buffalo) 



Spring 1979 
'Rochester N 



COURSE TITLE 



"EXTENDING CONTINUING EDUCATION TO THE ELDERLY HOHEBOUND 
State University College at Brockport 
Coordinator: Nancy Newton 

Division of Continuing Education 
State University at Brockport 
Brockport, N.Y. 1 3320 
(716) 546-7220 \ 
COOPERATING SOCIAL STARTING # t)F 

AGENCY OR AREA INSTRUCTOR DATE WEEKS 



it Title I 

Higher Education Act 1 965 
#78-295-023 
CUNY RF#7826 



# OF 
HOURS 



DAY & 
TIME 



COURSE SITE 



The Power of the 
Tube 



Eastslde Community Center Dennis O'Brien 

(Title IX of OAA) and 

Monroe County Office for 

the Aging ' 



5/10/79 



7 



18 Thurs. 

9am- 1 lam 



Easts ide Community 
Center 



Creative 
Wri ting 



Pinnacle Place 
Hi-Rise, 



Mark Hare 



5/9/79 



18 



Wed. 
4:30pm- 
6:30 pm 



Pinnacle Place 
(Low-Moderate income 
Hi-Rise) 
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I Spring/Summer 1979 



J* 



^COURSE TITLE 



Modern Israel 



Ps/chology of 
Everyday Living 



Drama 1 1 



Current Events/ 
Middle East 

Sociology 



Psycf.ology/T.V, 
Drama 



Psychology 



Relaxation-Human 
Behavior 
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. 1 (D 

"EXTENDING CONTINUING EDUCATIONAL SERVICES TO THE ELDERLY HOMEBOUND" 

ADMINISTRATION ON AGING 
TITLE III SECTION 308 OLDER AMERICANS ACT MODEL PROJECTS GRANT #90-A-l623 1978-79 

(RESEARCH FOUNDATION OF C.U.N.Y.. #3203) 



COOPERATING SOCIAL 
AGENCY OR AREA 



STARTING # OF jf OF DAY & 
INSTRUCTOR DATE_ WEEKS HOURS T I ME 



COURSE SITE 



Jaheuer House 



St. Patrick's- Cathedral 



Sandra laks 



Lenore Powel 1 



Isabella Geriatric Center Ronica Stern 



Jewish Association for 
Services for Aged 
(J.A.S.A.) 

Canaan Baptist Church 



St . Matthew and 
St. Timothy 



Ebony Kirkland 



Muriel Fleit 



V 



Jewish Home & Hospital 
for Aged 



' O 



2/26/79 



5/10/79 



5/10/79 



Yehuda Shragai 5/11/79 



5/23/79 
J 

6/4/79 



Hebrew Home for Aged Dr. Mary Noberini 6/7/79 



Anne Gallagher 6/7/79 



18 Mon. 

1 0am- 12 



2 Thurs. 
1 : 30pm<- 
3:30pm 

18 Thurs. 
9:45am- 
0 -'1 1 :45am 



18 



Fri . 

10am- 

I2Noon 



18 Wed. 

10 :30am- 
12:30pm 

18 Mon. 

12:45pm- 
2:45pm 

18 Thurs. 
3pm- 
5pm 

18 Thurs. 
9am- 
1 lam 



Scheuer HousjeT 



AI lerton House 



Isabel la 

Geriatric 'Center* 



Coney Island 
Library 



Canaan Baptist 
Church 



St. Matthew and 
St. Timothy 



Hebrew Home for 
Aged r 



Jewish Home & 
Hospital for 
Aged 

7'J 
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"EXTENDING CONTINUING EDUCATIONAL SERVICES TO THE ELDERYy HOMEBOUND' 

* ' ' ' \l 

ADMINISTRATION ON AGING . \ 

TITLE III SECTION 308 OLDER AMERICANS ACT MODEL PROJECTS GRANT #90-A-l6 

(RESEARCH FOUNDATION OF C.U.N. Y. #3203) 



j. COURSE TITLE 



i Sociology 



Psychology of 
Everyday Living 



Psychology of 
Everyday Living 



Psychology of 
Everyday Living 



Psychology 

Current Events 

I 

Fall 1979 
Psychology 



V 



Sociology 



9 

ERLC 
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COOPERATING SOCIAL 
AGENCY OR AREA 



Troy Senior Center 



Multiple. Sclerosis 
Service Organization 



s Multiple Sclerosis 
Serv.ljce Organization 



Multiple Sclerosis 
Service Organization 



Woodhaven Senior Center 



Bronx M Y n 



CETA/Path Program 



80 



INSTRUCTOR 




re Powell 



Lenore Powell 



Lenore Powell 



Mary Noone 



Isabella Geriatric Center Ma^y Noone 



Mary Noone 



Bob Dlsch 



STARTING # OF # OF DAY £ 
PATE WEEKS HOURS TIME 




Terry Thill Ips, 6/1V79 



6/18/79 
6/19/79 
6/20/79 

i 

7/24/79 
7/25/79 
9^19/79 
9/26/79 



COURSE TITLE 



9 18 Thurs. 

1pm- 
3pm 

9 9 Mon. 

u 0 ,hr . 1pm- 
per wk)2pm 

9 9 Tues . 

(1 hr. Ipm- 
per wk) 2pa 

9 9 Wed. 

(1 hr. 1pm- 
per wk) 2pm 

9 18 Tues. 

10am- 
12pm 

9 18 Wed. 

9am- 
I lam. 

9 18 Wed. 

Ipm- 

3pm 

9 18 Wed. 

2pm-^ 
4pm 



Troy Senior Center 



Multiple 
Sclerosis / 
Service Organ. / 

Multiple 
Sclerosis 
Service Organ. 

Multiple 
Sclerosis 
Service Organ. 

Woodhaven Senior 
Center 



Isabella Geriatric 
Center 



Bronx "Y" 



Federation of the 
Handicapped 



s. 



v 
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"EXTENDING CONTINUING EDUCATIONAL SERVICES TO THE ELDERLY HOMEBOUND" 

/ADMINISTRATION ON AGING 
TITLE III SECTION 308 OLDER AMERICANS ACT MODEL PROJECTS GRANT #50-A-i623 1978-79 
• * (RESEARCH TO^NDAT I ON OF C.U.N.Y. #3203) 



COURSE TITLE 



Nutfi t ion and Heal th 



Nutri t ion and Heal th 



Nutri tion and Heal th 



Soc 1 ology 



Psychology, of 
Current 'Events 



COOPERATING SOCIAL 
AGENCY OR AREA 



INSTRUCTOR 



STARTING 
DATE 



Mul tiple Sclerosis 
Service Organization 



Mul tiDle Sclerosis 
Service Organization 



Mul tiple Sclerosis 
Service Organization 



Bernice Stock 



10/8/79 



Bernice St>ck 10/9/79 



Bernice Stock ^ IO/TO/79 



Canaan Baptist Church Ebony Kirkland 9/26/79 



Isabella Geriatric Center Mary Noone 



10/22/79 



# OF # OF DAY £ 

WEEKS HOURS . TIME COURSE TITLE 



9 Mon. Multiple 

I hr. 1 :30om- Sclerosis 
per wkj 2:30pm Service Organ. 



9 Tues, 

(l hr. Ipm- 

oer wk) 2pm 

9 Wed. 
0 hr. I pro- 
per wk) 2pm 



Mul tiple 
Slerosi s 
Service Organ, 

i 

Mul tiple 
Scl eros i s 
Service Organ. 



'8 Wed. Canaan Baptist 
10:30am- Church 
12:30pm 
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Mon . 
3pm- 
5pm * 



I sabe 1 la 
Geriatric 
Center 



t > 
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Elderly Homebound Program 
New York City Technical College Courses - 1980-81 



Course 

Psychology of 



Everyday Life. 



Starting Date 



Day 
and 
Time 



November 21, 1980 



Teacher 



Friday 
3-5 PM 



Mary Noone 



Location and/or 
Sponsoring Agency 



Federation of the 
Handicapped-CETA 
Home Health Aide 
Training Program 
154 W. 14th Street 
New York, N.Y. 10011 



Funding 
^Source 



I.S.O.A. 



American Short 
Story 



Psychology of 
Current Events 



Life Review/ 
Poetry 



January 6, 1981 



Tuesday 
10 AM 

to 
12 PM 



Dina facClellan 



February 23, 1981 



Monday 
10:30 

to 
12 Noon 



April 13, 1981 



Bronx YM-YWHA 
Senior Citizejis 
Center 

1130 Grand Concourse 
Bronx, N.Y. 10456 



Mary Noone 



10-12 Noon 



Jeffrey Wright 



Allen A.M.E. Senior 
Citizen Center 



Lorraine Jablonski 

United Neighborhood 
Houses 

101 East 15th Street 
New York, N.Y. 10003 



67 



7-0300 



Title X 
KEA 



I.S.O.A. 



Chase 
Manhattan 
BAnk 



ERLC 
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Elderly Homebound Program 


Coordinator: 
Doris Hammond 
(716) 9474301 




- 




SUNY Buffalo Courses 1980-81 






Course 

f T | t V* V* A V% ^ f * m V% ^ jr* 


, Starting Date 




Day 
and 
Time 


Teacher 


Location and/or 
Sponsoring Aeencv 


Funding 


current events 

\ 


September 22, 1980 


Wednesday , 
2-4 PM 


Do^is Hammond 


Creek Bend Heights 


' Title 1 
HEA 


Current Events 
and 

Leisure Activities 


September 23 » 1980 


Thursday 
1:30 

to 
3:30 PM 


Doris Hammond 


D'Youville College 7 
and Mary Agnes Manor 

* 


Title 1 
HEA 


Social Problems 


October 6, 1980 


Monaay 
3-S PM 


Bonnie Gambee 


First Church of Evans 


Titie 1 
HEA 
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Elderly Homebound Program 
SUNY Albany Courses 1980-81 



Coordinator: 
Gayle Pignone 
(518) 45S-6107' 



Day 



Course 


Starting Date 


and 
Time 


Teacher' 


Location and/or 
Sponsoring ^Agency 


Funding 
Source 


A Visit To. . , 


October 6, 1980 


Monday 
2:00 

to 
3:30 PM 


Maureen Didier 


Veterans Administration 
Hospital 


Title 1 
HEA 


American 
Politics*^^ 


October 7,, 1980 


Tuesday 
1:00 

to 
2:30 PM 


Bernard Johnpoll 


Child's Nursing Home 


Title 1 
HEA 


Birds Around Us 


March 26,1981 


Thursday 
12:30 
to 

2:30 PM 

1 


Robert Marx 

a 


Ravina Nutrition 
Center - Senior 
Projects of Ravina 


Title I 
HEA 



^ J 



Elderly HOmebound Program 
SUNY Farmingdale Courses 1980-81 



Coordinator: 

Margaret Jhonson-Speights 
32 Ocean Avenue 
Northport, N.Y. 
(516) 757-1718 



Course 



Psychology of 
Everyday Living 



Psychology of 
Everyday Living 



Psychology of 
Everyday Living 



Starting Date 



September 18, 1980 



September 16, 1980 



March 19, 1981 



Day 
and 
Time 



Thursday 
.1:30 

to 
3:30 PM 



Tuesday 
1-3 PM 



Thursday 
3-5 PM 



Teacher 



Chester Koons 



Chester Koons 



Chester Koons 



Location and/or 
Sponsoring Agency 



Northport-held at 
St. Paul's United 
Methodist Church in 
cooperation with 
Huntington Senior 
Citizens Club 



Great Neck Senior 
Citizens Center 



Northport High School 
Dawn Hill Adult Home 
Birchwood Adult Home 



Funding 
Source 



Title 1 
HEA 



Title 1 
. HEA 



Title I 
HEA 
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NEW YORK CITY TECHNICAL COLLEGE 



1979-80 
Hea I 



Church of the Master Senior 
Citizens Center 

United Neighborhood Houses 

The Drew Hamilton Senior 
Citizens Center 

Bronx YM-YWHA Senior 
Citizens Center 

Co-op City Nutrition 
Program 



Psychology of Current .Events Began December 13 

Current Events " February 12 

Psychology of Everyday Liying " April 15 



The American Short Story 
Jewi sh Cul ture 



" Apri !' 16 
" May 8 



Isabella Geriatric Center Psychology of Everyday Living May 20 



Retired Senior Volunteer 
Program (RSVP) 

Jewish Family Services 

Brent Manor Retirement Home 

First Church of Evans 

Mary Agnes Manor 



SUNY BUFFALO 

Psychology 

The Pam\ ly 
Soc iol ogy 

Sociology of the Family 
Psychology 



Began Oct. 2 

" Oct. 1 

" Feb. 26 

" Feb. 25 

" March 21 



SUNY ALBANY 



Chi Ids Nursi ng Home 

Veterans Administration 
Hospi ta 1 

Good Samaritan Nursing Home 

Thurlow Terrace 



Bi rds Around Us 
Ourseives in Wri ting 

Visions in Poetry 
Tuning into Soap Operas 



Began Apri 1 3 
" Apri! 2 

" April 3 
To be conf i rmed 



SUNY FARM INGDALE 



United Presbyterian 
Res idence 

Westbury Senior Citizens 
Center 



Soc ia 1 I ssues 



The Influence of Television 
on Our Lives 



Began Jan. 17 



Feb. 5 



1979-80 

SUNY Farmingdale - Cont'd. HEA I 



GlenCove Office of Senior Psychology of Everyday Living Began March 12 
Services 

Great Neck Senior Citizens Current Social Issues " ApJrM ]k 
Center 

Community Church in The Psychology of Everyday 11 April 2k 

Syosset Living 
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Guidelines for Teachers 

Since the elderly homebound program covered a large geographic area 
and close teacher supervision was difficult, it was imperative that 
teachers have a set of teaching guidelines to consult. These guidelines 
were written by our Lead Teacher and were distributed at training seminars 
and teacher orientation meetings. 

At orientation meetings we stressed the importance of teachers 
visits with thei r homebound students which are mentioned in the guidelines 
Without a first-hand knowledge of trie special needs of the homebound, 
teachers would be handicapped in planning courses that meet the needs of 
these unique students. Teachers were therefore required to visit at 
least four homebound students usual 1^ accompanied by the Learning Compan- 
ion. Through these visits, teachers also served as a role model- for 
Learning Companions on how to teach the homebound, 

TEACHING THE HOMEBOUND 

Suggestions and Guidelines for Teacher^ 

I . Goals of the Program 

A. To expand the world of the homebound el derly through educational 
experience. ^ 

B. To help volunteers^and homeboundt al ike become more critical 
viewers of television. • 

C To both facilitate and enrich the! interaction between the 
volunteers and the homebound through shared educational 
experience. 

0, To help the elderly deal with what has been referred to as M the 
fundamental task of old age, to encounter who we are ... through 
involvement with the humanities anc| socTal sciences". 

2. Teaching Suggestions: The following ar^e hints which may need to be 
modified with each group you are teaching. Pick and choose as you 
wish. 

A. The First Class - The first class will be extremely important, 
especially for teachers working with unpaid - Learning Companions 
+* (L.C. 's) . Plan the class wel 1 , but remain flexible. Take a 
break after, the first k$ minutes. Use it for informal talks 
with the Learning Companions. If teaching a morning class, stop 
before noon. Students will be getting hungry and restless and 
^ some may have to leave early to go to lunch. At their senior 

^ center's br other organizations. 



*Some Learning Companions were paid by thei r agencies as homemakers; 
home-health-aides, etc. Others visited the homebound as volunteers. 
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Leave the class with a stimulatif'lg question, idea or problem to 
open up the next session and to motivate them to attend trfTnelct class., 
Also, remember that the Learning Companions are assuming the new, 
challenging (and possibly threatening role -of "teacher".. Some-will 
necessarily be nervous and insecure. Mention that each part icipant in- 
cluding shut-ins will re ceive a certificate if he or she com pleteT~^e"n 
or the ten -class assignments . : ' " 

B. Remain Flexible - Do not continue with content or methods that 
fail to ignite student interest and involvement. Be ready to 
change direction at any time. If an assignment flops, shift to 
another approach. For example, many of us will want to use the 
relatively "highbrow" contentN>n WNET/Channel 13. If it works, 
fine! If not try lighter T.v\ v material . We've used "All in 
the Family". "Marcus Welby; M.D.", health-aide ads, and soap 
operas to provoke discussion of social issues. We've also 
used "The Biography of Margaret Sanger" with success. 

C - Lecture/Di scussion Format - Most teachers favor the lecture/dis- 
cussion format. Straight lecturing usually fails'. Involve the 
students- in discussion. 

D. Audio/^isuaJ_ - Use television, slides, movies, fi lm strips and 
A/V aides to enhance .your clesses. Public libraries have sub- 
stantial A/V holdings. . - . 

' v 

E - Shared Experience - Whenever possible, schedule television or 
radio assignments so that Learning Companions and Homebound can 
watch'a program together. "This is not easy, but it definitely 
he I os the educational process when it can be done. 

F - What's Ge tting Through ? - After presenting material to your 

class, stop and ask a few .questions about content. Give an ego 
building true/false quiz. Find out how much is getting through;" 
how much is missing the mark. 

Remember: Don't embarrass the non-literate or grade the papers. Often 
it is useful to repeat main points in two or three different ways. Many 
older adults have been trained not to question a teacher's authority. 
Encourage students to speak up when they don't understand or don't agree 
with your presentation. 

G - Use Basic English - Keep all written handouts in clear, basic 

English. Proceed on the assumption that your students, are 

intelligent but unversed in the conventions and vocabularies of 
schoKorly discourse. 

H - Push for improved Performance -If your first few handouts seem 
to work well, expand homework assignments, and improve the 
quality of the television programs. See how far students will 
go in producing written materials and improving television view* 
ing habits. 



Multiple Assignments -"Give two Qr tKree* television assign- 
ments at- different levels of difficulty if'you feel that 
student diversity requires it* -Request that students view 
at least one (or two) of the program^. This al lows. for 'choice 
and Improves the chances for success* 

« 

Resource Help - We receive advance notice about television 
programming* Whenever we notice a program of interest if) 
your field, we'll mail it to you or telephone* you about it. 
Please contact us as often as you wish to enquire about 
forthcoming programs. 

Xeroxing - Teachers are asked to xerox course material S\and 
assignments in the agencies where they are teaching. If x^is 
is impossible, call as and we will try to have it done at tfife^ 
college. Pjlease keep xerox requests down to two pages, per 
"student, per class. We'll do our best to accommodate longer 
requests but can make no promises. Give us at least wo weeks 
time. 
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MAKING FRIENDS THROUGH LEARNING 



"Institute of Gerontology* 
School of Social Welfare \ 
State University of New York at Albany 
135 Western Avenue 
Albany ^New York 12222 
- 455-6107 



Funded by a Grant From 
New York^City Cbranunity College 
Under Title :; of the 
Higher Education Act 



HOMEBOUND ELDERLY EDUCATION 
PROGRAM DESCRIPTION 



PURPOSE OF THE PROGRAM: 



This is a program to share an educational experience with the homebound 
adult student. It has been done in New York City and in upstate New York 
and is now being tried in the Albany apea. ^ 

The key person in this program is the Learning Companion who is a 
volunteer enrolled in a nine-week course, in between the classes, the 1 
Learning Companion will schedule a one-hour weekly visit with an assigned 
homebound adult for the purpose of sharing the class material. 

GOALS AND BENEFITS OF THE PROGRAM: 

The goals of this program are tor 
£V?±e friends through learning. 
*£nrich lives for the participants. 

♦Make television viewing and reading more interesting, 

meaningful, and pleasurable. ' /' 
♦Give a feeling of accomplishment by learning pew things. 

There are many* benefits of this program both to the Homebound Adult 
Learner and to the Learning Companion. ^ 

*Many older adults have a great thirst .for knowledge, 
f Older adults can satisfy intellectual curiosity - long neglected 

areas of interest can be explored. 
♦Older adults have earned the right to education from our 
m \ society. They have paid taxes' and contributed their efforts, 

abilities, and services for many years. 

• , *M«3t "older adults do not seek credit or' degrees but rather the 
knowledge to be gained, the opportunity for interesting 
discussion;, and the excitement of new ideas from education. 

SCOPE OF THE PROGRAM: 

The volunteer will be taught two things: (a) the course material; 
and (b) how to share it with the homebound person. Orientation and weekly 
dxscussions will include many ways of teaching and ideas for sharing 
the information learned. 
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THE LEARNING COMPANION: 



v You, the Learning Companion, are an important person. You are a 
volunteer who has agreed to be enrolled in a course given\ without charge. 
The course will run for nine weeks. Each weekly session Will last two 
hours. At completion of the course you will be given a Certificate 
of Participation. You will be assigned to .share this course with a 
homebound adult, and following each class you will meet with Vour learning 
partner to share the learning experience. \ 

j A good atmosphere and friendship for sharing has to be developed. The 
Learning Companion's ^institution, understanding of people, and sense of 
humor will be important tools. At times the Learning Companion \roay have 
to repeat or use simple sentences or gestures to be understood. \ 

The Learning Companion is not expected- to be a teacher. You are a 
helper who is willing to share time and knowledge. Likewise, you ire not * 
expected to know alj, the answers. . . 



VhE HOMEBOUND ADULT .LEARNER: 

You may find that the homebound adult may have certain difficulties. 
She person might be in a wheelchair or have problems seeing or nearing. In 
addition, he or she may feel lonesome or depressed. In spite of any such - 
problem, the-homebound *adult % en joys learning as much- as you do . The Learning 
Companion will be a welcome visitor, 

f ^ 
WHAT TO LOOK FOR: N 

, There are certain things that the Learning Companion should look for. 
Most important of these are any difficulties the homebound person ma? have 
in getting about or hearing or seeing. Attention should be given to proper 
and comfortable seating, vision and lighting, hearing an 1 outside noise, 
and temperature and ventilation. Should the person not t<> able to use a 
hand, notice which one it is so that any material given is placed near the 
good hand. Another point to bring up is that sometimes people speak to us 
without saying woijds— that is they may use gestures or their attitudes may 
tell us a lot. It may help to notice these signs. 

HELPFUL HINTS: 

Make it easy to learn. 

Be aware of the physical set-up and correct for any discomfort. 
Set up a time schedule for each lesson and stay with it. 
Timing is important. Don't push too fast. 
Set the time for your visit so that it doesn't interfere . 

with any other plans that your learning partner may have. 
Have patience to go slowly. Repeat when necessary. 
"Work with 1 ' rather than "do for". 

i On 
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The bourses offered 'are: 

TUNING IM TO SOAP OPERAS 



Gam a deeper insight into the lives of people through 
the personalities and problems portrayed in the soap operas. 
Millions of vxewers know that soap opera characters reflect 
the lives of ourselves and people we know. 

iTffl ,*° nna Lamkin ' a faculfc y member of the School of 
Social Welfare of SUNYA,„has been a 'long-time fan of the 
^ soap opera and enjoys sharing the experience of the 
^ . characters with others. ' „ 



BIRDS AROUND US 



Listen to current information on the spring bird scene.' 
Learn identification clues such as color, size, shape, anS 
behavxor and habitat of about fifty birds that one could see 
here in the Albany area. 

Teacher: Bob Marx, past president of the Hudson-Mohawk Bird 

--wesentrM^- 0 ! D f al " A " Bird ' Photographer, lectures and 

presents his orxginal sound and slide programs at various 
clubs and group meetings. 

OjURSELVES IN WRITING 

Everyone has a story tfiicked away'. This course will help 
develop these stories in writing. Tall tales, figments of the 
imagination, and experiences will be shared. , - 
Teacher: Shirley Nelson, author and teacher, will help develop 
your experiences into delightful stories. - 

VISIONS IN POETRY 

tearn *° express a feeling, a memory, thoughts about a 

SSS;.^ °f ff?' * a11 in poetry have fun with w °^s. 

Teacher: Lynne Lxfshin, teacher and poet, will teach, in her 
own special way, the skills of writing poetry. 
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VISIT PLA N 
T~ 

BEGINNING THE PR'OGRAM: 

. Before Your First Visit 

Contact your learning partner 1 . . . ' 

V t * Intrpduce ybuxfself . / * 

Arrange the, time and date for your first visit. 
Arrange how you will be admitted to the home. 

« 

T he First Visit- — —~ 

1. Bring any necessary materials (paper, pencils, etc.) 
Extra materials such as pictures and newspaper articles 
are helpful. • 1 

2. Arrive on time. ' 

If you are going to be, late, .telephone. 1 

3. Announce who. you are. 

Allow time for opening •door, etc. 

4. Getting started. This is a very important" time. Don't rush it'. 
You will want some time to get acquainted. You may also want 
to talk about the program. The hbmebound person should 
suggest the best place to work. Decide with your learning 
partner what is the best time for your visits. ' Try to arrange 
your visits ,so that they will. not interfere with any other 
plans and so that there will not be any interruptions. 

— 5. Observe if everything is ready for sharing the learning, is 
theije enough light? Is the seating comfortable? Is there a 
draft? is anything else needed? 

6. Sharing the learning experience. 

Talk about -a small part of the class. Use your judgment as 
to how much you should cover. Too much at one time might 
be tiring. • ' . . 

7. Go over what you have done together. Decide on how any " 
questions will be answered. Remember, you can bring your 
questions back to class. Your learning partner may want to 
contact some friends or relatives to help get some answers. 
Review the time and arrangements for your next visit. 



CONTINUING THE PROGRAM: ! 

Visits No. 2 - No. 6 , 

1. Bring necessary materials. 
Remember, newspaper articles, pictures, etc., are helpful. 

2. Arrive on time. 

Telephone your partner if you are going to be late. (Check 
to see whether .your -partner has your phone number for the 
same reason.) 

3. Announce who you are. 
Anticipate time necessary for opening the door, etc. 
Warm-up j 

Allow some time before you begin so that you and your learning 
partner can talk about something of interest other than 
the material you are learning. 

ER|C ' '101 



Don't patronize Any admiration or praise should be honest. 
Improvise. Use your own words and ideas. 

Encourage the Homebound Learner to share what is learned with others. 

SNAGS AND SOLUTIONS: • 

Each weekly program presentation will have the first fifteen minutes set 
aside by the instructor for answering any questions and dealing with any 
difficult situations. A$y questions or problems which come up during the 
week can be brought up at that time. 



THANK YOU! 



0° 



WAKING FRIENDS THROUGH LEARNING 



Institute of Gerontology 
School of Social Welfare 
State University of New York at Albany 
135 Western A*v~enue f 



Albany, New York 12222 (° 
'455-6107 v 



Funded by a Grant From 
New York City Community* College , 
Under Title I of the 
Higher-Education Act - 
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VISIT PLAN 4 



BEGINNING THE PROGRAM: ' 

Before Your First Visit 

Contact ypur_ learning partner. 
Introduce yourself. 

Arrange the time and date for your first visit. 
Arrange how you will be admitted to tKe home. 

The First Visit 

1. Bring any necessary materials (paper t pencils, etc.) 

Extra materials such as pictures and newspaper articles 

are helpful. 
2: Arrive on time. * 

If you are going/ to be late, telephone. 

3. Announce who you are. s 
Allow time for opening cioor, etc. 

4. Getting started. This is a very important time. Don 1 thrush i 
7ou will want some time to get acquainted. You may also want 
to talk about the program. Hie homebound person should 
suggest the best place to work. Decide with your learning 
partner what is the best time for your visits. Try to arrange 

, your visits so that they will not interfere with any other . 
' plans and so that there will not be any interruptions. 
*5. Observe^ if everything is ready for sharing the learning. Is 
thejje enough light? Is the 3eating comfortable? Is there a 
draft? Is anything else needed? - ' 

6. Sharing the learning experience. 

Talk about a small part of the class. Use your judgment as 
- v - to how much you should covet. Too much at one time might 

be tiring. 

7. Go over what you have done together. Decide on how any. \ 
questions will be answered. Remember, you can bring -your 
questions back to class. Your learning partner may want to 
contact some friends or relatives Ito help get soma answers. 4 
Review the time and arrangements for your next visit. 



CONTINUING THE PROGRAM: 

Visits No. 2 - No. 6 

1. Bring necessary materials. 

Remember-, newspaper articles, pictures, etc., are helpful. 

2. Arrive on time. 

Telephone your partner if you are going to be late. (Check 
to se$ whether your partner has your phone number for the 
same reason.) 
«k 3. Announce who you aire. ' 

T% Anticipate time necessary for opening the door, etc. 
4. Warm-up 

Allow some time before you begin so .that you and your learning 
partner can talk about something of interest other than 
the material you are learning. 
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5. Review ' * • 

Briefly go over the material afcd questions of your previous 
visit. x \ 

6. Sharing the learning experience. 

Present the information and share the learning the same 
way as you did during your first visit. 

7. Summary , 

Go over what you have done together as you £id during your first 

visit. Review the time for your next visit. This is important in case 

there might be some- special problem such as a doctor's visit, etc. 
« 

Visits No. 7 and No. 8 ^ 
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These visits should be carried on just as the others were 
but sipce you *re coming to the end .of the. course, it is suggested 
that you mepticn this to your learning partner. You may want to 
mention how many vid[it3 are remaining. You might also want to 
ask if there is a particular point or questiqn that your learning 
partner would want to hav<5 answered. < 

For visit Wo. 8 you will be given a form to fill out with 
your learning partner. Bring it to your last class and give it * 
to the teacher. The purpose of this form is to get the ideas 
of your learning partner 'about what was done well and suggestions 
to improve the program. 



CLOSING .THE PROGRAM: 



The Last^sit (Visit No. 9) 

Conduct this visit as you did the others • Your learning 
partner should be .reminded that this is the last visit scheduled. 
This is a good time to review the course and the entire program. 



4> 

y . HOMEBOUND ELDERLY EDUCATION 
/ ' PROGRAM DESCRIPTION *^ ✓ 

PURPOSE OP THE PROGRAM: " 

ad,,!^^ P " g '^ 5° share 30 educational experience with the homebound 
IS 'f Stud ^ t ; lt; has been a ° ne ^ New York City and injjpstate New York 
and is now being tried in the Albany area. 1 

„*i ! hC key *** son in, this program is the Learning Companion who is a 
vblunteer enrolled in a nine-week course. In between the classes, the 
r* rn ^ ng j Co ° P ^ n wii-l schedule a one-hour weekly visit with an assigned 
homebound adult for the purpose lof sharing t^e.class material. 

GOALS AND BENEFITS OP THE PR0GRA1: » i* 

The gpals of this program are to:; 

*Make friends through Earning. 

♦Enrich lives for the participants*; 

♦Make television viewing and reading more interesting, 

meaningful, and pleasvtrable . \ 
*Give a /feeling of accomplishment by learning new! things. 



There are many benefits of this\ program both to the Homebound Adult 
Learner and to the Learning Companion. 

*Many blder adults have a great thirst for knowledge. 
Older adults can satisfy intellectual curiosity I long neglected 
areas of 1 * interest can be explored. 
•Older adults have earned the right to education from our 

society. They have paid taxes, and contributed! their efforts, 
abilities, and services. for many years. 
*Most older adults do not seek credit or degrees but rather the 
knowledge to be gained, the opportunity for interesting 
discussion, and the excitement of new ideas frbm education. 

c 

SCOPE' OP THE PROGRAM:' 

The volunteer will be taught two things: (a) the course material; 
and (b) how to share it with the homebound person. Orientation and weekly 
discussions will include many ways of teaching and ideas for sharing 
the information learned. y 



The courses offered are: 

t • * • • 

TUNING m TO SOAP OPFRAS ~~ "" 

Gain a deeper Insight into the lives of people through 
the personalities and problems portrayed in the. soap operas. 
Millions of viewers know that soap opera characters reflect / 
the lives of ourselves and people we know. 

^S^L^L* a facult * neraber of the School of 

Social Welfare of SUNYA, has been a long-time fan of the 
soap opera and enjoys sharing the experience of the 
| characters with others. - 

. gkWj AROUND OS 

Lam^^i? current information on the spring^ird scene, 
learn identification clues such as color; size, shape, and 

K r ^ it8t ° f ■ to « t flft * birds ^t.one could see 
nere in the Albany area. 

^ a ? e !i !? b paSt P Jesiden t of 'the Hudson-Mohawk Bird 

S^flE^f "J*"****' bird Photographer, lectures and 
presents his original sound and slide programs at various 
clubs and group meetings. ' 

OURSELVES IN WRITING 

^voifT!r ne haS ? St0ry tuCked awa * 1 This course will help 

S^ eS ° S ? riSS Writing ' Tal1 tales ' fi ^«ts of the 
imagination, and experiences will be shared. 

1 vo a ?!!L fhirley Nelson, author and teacher, will help develop 
your experiences into delightful stories. 

VISIONS IN POETRY 

^^^ Learn , t °v eXpress a feelin 9' a memory, thoughts about a ' 

Se^^L^/finr " al V n P ° etxy \ have fun Hth words. 
Teacher. Lynne Lifshin, teacher and poet\ will teach, in her 
own special way, the skills of wriUngWtry. . 



r 
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June 12,1980 

S^forind Concourse- * LETTER FROM A HOMEBOUND STUDENT 

' teOBXjlS. 10453 f TO HER LEARNING COMPANION ■ 

Dear Salvia :- 

k 

v B«'ing nomabound and bedridden, .1 thought 1 did not want to .be 
bothered with the 1 American Short Story 9 when Connie Gamson, a 
. social worJcer associated with the Bronx Jewish Comxaunity Cpuncils, 

called and told me about the program. 1 just was not interested, m 

»■ » 

but 1 was' *rong when 1 told myself that nothing spiritual could 

t eveT penetrajbe *«sr pain-wracked body. I was in sheer despair. Feel- 

lag that nothing was left, 1 had no desire 'for anything. However, 

I did start the course and 1 began, to see a mirage in the beautiful/ 
• * • 

magic of wo£ds, music, laughter and serenity* in a world bereft of 
pa-in and anguish, a beautiful world of kindness, under staxtdi^gj, 
goodness, joy and contentment. " I pray that 1 shall never again 
sink into depths of despair, misery and' agony, as I felt before I 
met you. But if Lt should happen again, 1 will read, the beautiful . 
poems you wrote, which you so gener'ously presented to me.Ml will 

N ' • ' - A 

always cherish them, never tire of reading, them over and over again. 
It there was such eu thing as a window to my heart r you- could, see my 
greatful appreciation. 4 I want to thank you for breaking up the < 
monotony of the agonizing pain that exists in my body. 

/I am truly sorry that the program ended. You will never know hov: 
muclr youi% visit meant to me, but I am very greatful that 1 was 
lucky to have been chosen as a participant of the American Short 
Story Program. My heartfelt thanks for your patience and understand 
ing. I eajoyed listening to'the short stories which you read to me 
as 'well as the most interesting discussions we had after- the reading 
.It completely t^okL me ^ifc.of my doldrums and I felt that once again 
O ; I became someone^^importance to myself. At those times, 1 became 
ff*P r-~~^r lU8 -over- 
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do involved in the" .discussions that I completely forgot, my problems 

• v % ; ' 
and primarily my pain. ^ 

Being home with an attendant is/far oetter for the moral than having 
to be confined to a hospital or nursi ng; home where one has to conform 
to rules and regulations. Sylvia, you can rest assured that since I. 
have had the aforegoing experience, I truly cherish ail the familiar^ 
things in the environment of my own home. 

I also want to thank Connie Gamson who was instrumental in bringing 
me together with you. It is a wtfaderf ul 'thing when a sj>i:ri& tha t has, 
been lying^orcianfc for lack of "interest, is suddenly awakened. I feel 
very* proud to have, been chosen for this program an^all the pleasures 
it afforded me. Sylvia, you are a lady with patience, talent and 
understanding and I am ever greatful th>t you made ae forget my pain- 
wracked body even for a little while and perhaps for a time after you 
left. 




'Sincerely, 

Augu^ia Har^mfcn 
'HoxieJ&ound Buddy' ' 

790 Grand Concourse 
Bronx, N.Y. 10461 



LETTER .FROM A LEARNING COMPANION 
PARTICIPATING IN THE PROGRAM " 



Hay 51,1980 

NYC Community College 

Div. of Continuing Education 



TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN: 

Mrs. Augusta Hartman , a > Bronx Resident was a delightful lady 
to have as a !»Buddy" for homebound relaying of the American 
Short Story literary course given at the YM/YWHA 1130 qrand 
Concourse, Bronx, N.Y. We were most fortunate in having as our 
instructor Robert Disch, Professor of English Literature at 
NYC Community College. He has magnetized us with .his personality 
as well/as profounding us with his wealth of knowledge. 

I, too* have been fortunate that my buddy was a %vjery bright 
and interesting lady who said, and I quote "That my association 
with her in relaying this wonderful course has given her a new 
lease on life/^and it has made her" vary much aware of poetry \and 
English LV^erature through the medium of the" American Short Story" 

1 am, very pissed that I have been, instrumental in adding my 
little share to her happiness and l.hope, to her well being. 



Sylvia Argow, Sr. Citizen 
Member of .YM/YW Hebrew AsVcre-. 
H30 Grand Conco urse, Bx ,NY 10456 



Copy to: Augusta Hartman 
Robert Disch 
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poetry/life review 
united neighborhood houses - 

COURSE OIJTLINE FOR ELDERLY HOMEBOUND PROGRAM 
REM I N i N I SCENSE THROUGH LIFE REVIEW 



Goals: 



1. Facilitate evaluation of life experi ences .of participants 
(clients and Senior Companions) 

2, Reduce isolation of homebound clients by providing them with 

an opportunity to contribute their life experiences to a booklet 
which wilt be shared with others. 



jOb;jectt ves , 

1. Provide each participant with an opportunity to complete a formal 
Life Review and informally reflec-t upon their life experiences 
through the use of poetry. n 

2. Teach Senior Companions/Learning Companions a new technique for 
relating to their clients. 

3. Compile a collection of LifeReview exerpts contributed by Cenior 
Companions and clients-. 

Course Content and Methodology 

Life Review will be used as a 4 technique for* stimulating remininiscense 
in the Senior Companions and clients. 

♦ 

Non structured Life Review 

The first session would ihclude an overview of Life Review (significance 
and some ways in which it has been used, e.g., working through unresolved, 
confliects). During each- sess ion , the instructor could read a poem/poetry 
which deals with basic issues, e.g., de.ath, loneliness, old age, marriage', 
relationship to children, etc. Senior Companions would be asked to respond* 
How do they feel? 'What is their interpretation? Most important, they w£>uld 
be asked to relate this to their own life. Out of the group di scussibnsf, 
the instructor could develop group poems. Participants would be encouraged 
to bring in poems. Homework assignment might be a poem which the Senior- 
Companions would use to elicit clients' reflection On life experiences.* 

Structured^- Li fe Review 

In addition, the Senior Companions would be given a questionnaire to 
develop an "outline of life*" They would be instructed on its use. This 
might also be a place to review interviewing techniques. The Senior' Companions 
would be asked to administer this to their clients who would be given the 
opportunity to respond on tape. 
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Teacher Visit to an Elderly Homebound Student 



Linda Black taught Current Events to a cla*ss of 55 students at 
United Neighborhood Houses. This included 21 Learning Companions who 
attended class and 3** students who were homebound. Ms. Black visited 
four of these jhomebound students to assess their reactions to the 
course. 

Ms. Black incorporated into her weekly class sessions various 
ideas, articles and artifacts shared with her by the homebound students 
she visited. The following are excerpts from her reports on visits to 
the homebound: 



Linda Black - Current Events Course 

January, 1980 " * United Neighborhood Houses 

Visit to Mrs. M. 

Mrs* M. had turned in a lot of homework assignmen^^and when I was 
talking to her in her apartment, she gave me an. idea whifch I used in 
class. She mentioned that she had watched the movie, ,f Dr. Zhivago" on 
television. In our next class, during our discussion of U.S. -Soviet 
relations, I used Boris Pasternak's poetry to Hlustrate some of the" 
ideas which we were discussing. 

Mrs. M. on her own, brought up many of the topics that we had 
discussed in class including, the presidential candidates, the hostages 
being held in Iran, and what we would have to do to improve the en- 
vironment. 

Mrs. M. and her Learning Companion like crocheting together. Mrs. 
M. told us that she started at age 15 making hats in a store and she 
described how hats used to be made. She had a picture of her grand- 
daughter who sometimes came to visit her and for whom she had some 
clothing. The Learning Companion told me that Mrs. M. had/many friends 
who often called her. 

The hext time that the class met, Mrs. M's Learning Companion told 
me that she and Mrs, M. had discussed this visit for days. 
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Student Poetry from the Poetry/Life Review Course 



MIXED UP 

The world is beautiful, but let us not close our eyes to the* 
things that are wrong in it. 



i am a tiger and I wish I could fix all to make some things 
right. 

I go ^to my lair and- ponder my thoughts. 

The trains are like caterpi 1 1 ers . N 

/ 

What happened to you? You are so sad. 

,My life^is made of ups and downs, mostly downs. 

A group of children going to an outing passed me on the streets; 
they reminded me of a bouquet of flowers «n their bright summer- 
dresses. 

If I don't get thereon time,.! will really feel angry. 

With my luck, I feel anything can happen; at times not always 
good . ' 



Angel ina Carlo 



NO 



NOTHING, 



I talk only one word English. 
The other day I supposed to send 
for'my daughter to the school. 
No lunch, no nothing 
I no prepare 
Cause I no read English 
n I go to the store. 



Fel ipe G. 
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WISHES 



I reach for the stars, sometimes at night ! gaze at the dark 
velvety sky. I see Andromeda. 

I wonder what it really feels like to be in orbit and feel 
weightless. \ 

I want-to do something foolish — like buying something I really 
don 1 t need. 

I \ 
I wish I were a bellet dancer; dancing in a field of wi I df lowers . i 

The picture on my living room wall of a little girl with beautiful 
dark eyes reminds me of a child patiently waiting for something 
nice to happen. 

I lost my clutch purse containing my half-fare pass and my ID 
card for drugs. I felt very depressed. 

I feel like a fl ower happy; to be outdoors and enjoy the golden 
summer days . ( • 



Angel i na Carlo 



NINETY YEARS YOUNG 



She was asked about a birthday gift she would like to have 
M A cigaret lighter," was grandma's answer. 
"Grandma! 11 exclaimed the grandchildren, !, at N the age of 90, 
do you intend to start smoking? 11 



"No, 11 she answered, "I don't need it for smoking, *but to burn 
the 65 year old man's brfard if he comes once more to kiss me M . 

Don Ricardo, Homebound CI ient 
y Leon Stobnick, Learning Companion 
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Student poetry from the Poetry/Life Review Course cont'd. 

THE SKY 

-A 4 

\ love to look at the sky. 
Some mysteries must be there. > 
Everyone should- have a story. 
The stars make me dream pretty, 

I always think, that there Is a very special -people over there-. 

Jul ia Menar 



POEM WITH CHAIR , 

So many things I want * 

I reach for the light to brighten my home 

Something I see, my sister's picture that I look at often 

I want to g?t well to do some of the things I would like to do 

I hope that some day the world will be at peace 

I wish for the day my feet will get stronger 

I lost my companion— my dear husband - 

I feel like having a good time 

\ 

\ Frances Jones 




Student poetry from the Poetry/Life Review Course cont'd. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANS WERS 
Daydreams are nice, but where, can they take you? 
I feel strong.,, I can escape from the world if I want to 
We use some experiences as crutches «■ 
What happens if I can't get off at my train stop? 
My hopes were almost fulfilled 
My head was turned by flattery 
But I was soon back on the ground 



If the^phone rings' again, I 'll go crazy ; • 
Why was I the one who was on the outside looking in? 



:THE FIRS 




My f i rst k}'$s: came from -a/teen^ 
Unexpectedly," tmpetuously; and- wi 
it fellv.pn my lips with the thrust 
of a rapacious .,b i rd who precipitates 
piercing the prey with its beak/ 

In spite of its brief duration, 

tfie impact, although, many years passed, 

sti 1 1 I ingers on my lips. 

And later kisses haven't been a.ble 

to obliterate the first one, 

as i f sare-guard ing jealously 

the invaded place. 

Kissing is not my*forte, 
in my opinion, 1 

a kiss is sacro-sanct * 

to be held in reverance 

for the only person one dreams of. 

The first kiss I was captiviated with 
didn't come from the girl of my dreams, 
that kiss was free f rom. sensua I desire, 
it was a kiss of goodbye, of a cry 
as if boreboding 
I never to meet again her- 
my sister, 
t 
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Leon Stobnick 
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A LINK OF BEADS 

* 

My first job was in Manchester, England. I was fourteen years 
old and ready for work. I got a job in a men's cap factory; packing 
the caps in cartons ready to be shipped. I liked what I was doing 
and the people I worked with were very nice. So was my boss. 'His 
name was Nathan Marks. Friday, I got paid. I felt so^g^d. My first 
paycheck. I brought the money, home to my parents. They gave me 
three shillings for spending money. I went and bought myself a pair 
.of silk stockings and a link of beads. It made me feel real grown-up. 
I worked there for a year and a half, then I had to leave. My family 
was going to America. I said goodbye to the people I became friends 
with. My boss wrote a letter stating my good qualifications. The 
letter -read that I was honest and a very good worker. The letter 
came in handy later on in life. 

^ Mary Weiner, Homebound Student 

Dora DePass, Learning Companion 

MY FIRST DAY IN AMERICA ' 

* i 
I was amazed at the tall buildings. I could not stop looking 

at them. The next day, my brother took me to the automat. I was 

flabbergasted when I saw the way the food came out of the machihes. 

< 

I said to my brother this can only happen in'America. After a" 
tired, and exhausted day, we came home, spoke awhile and then went 
to bed. 

Mary Weiner, Homebound Student 
Dora DePass, Learning Companion 

) ■ ill 



A FEW YEARS BACK 



When I was 15 $ out of school, my parents moved from New York 
to Brooklyn. There was no high school within walking distance and ' 
being handicapped, I was unable to travel in cars. I got the urge 
to go to work. My o+dei — sister" encouraged me to apply for a job in 
a millinery store that wanted a learner. After I got the job at 
$5.00 a week, I decided to register at a school nearby that had 
classes at night. J took up business English and Bookkeeping, but 
never used it. I became a full-fledged milliner and saleslrdy 
within six months. I Stayed with the millinery business for 22 
years. I can't complain about my life. 1 am very thankful. 

A few yfears back — not quite a few years back to be exact, I 
was supposed t& be matron of honor for my best girl friend. Every; 
thing went along very good. Being a milliner^ I made the hats for 
the bride and myself. The best man suggeste'd that he pick me up, 
but a young man who was in the wedding party as an usher said as 
long as he -had to pass my house, he would pick me up. Well, in the 

■ J i 

end, they got mixed up andlthey both went off without me. But, it 
has a very good ending. The best man came back for me. Alls well 
that ends wel 1 • 

Mary McGinley 
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TO: PETER OPPENHE IMER - NEW YORK CITY TECHNICAL COLLEGE 

COORDINATOR OF ADULT PROGRAMS 
ELDERLY HOMEBOUND PROGRAM 

FROM: MARY NOBERINI 



RE: EVALUATION AND RECOMMENDATIONS FROM PSYCHOLOGY COURSE At 

THE HEBREW HOME FOR THE AGED AT RIVERDALE 
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This is to give you my impressions of the Psychology course 
which I taught at The Hebrew Home this past summer. « 

Overal'l, I would say that it was extremely effective in reach- 
ing classroom participants. A core of about eight students came to 
class regularly desp.Ite serious bouts with a wide range of chjonic 
illnesses. A number of other students participated intermittently 
but preferred to stay in their rooms on n bad M days. All were en- 
thusiastic, grateful and extremely impressed with the opportunity to 
take a college course. Students worked hard to understand new con- 
cepts and were delighted when, after some difficulty, the light 
finally dawned. One student for instance grappled for sohie time with 
a'perceptual illusion I had provided. When she finally grasped the 
implications, she jumped to her feet,/ waving her paper and shouted, 
"I , m not too old! You see, Mm not /too old! M 

A few problems arose in dealii/g with classroom participants. 
S.tudents expressed unwi 1 1 i ngness_/tp participate freely in class dis- 
cussion unless the discussion was highly focussed. They indicated 
clearly that they preferred the lecture method of instruction and 
.were only willing to discuss issues that arose in that context. 
Students pointed. out that: 

1. they wanted a "real" college course, real being equated with the 
lecture method 

liy 
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2. they did not wish to talk\ about television shows which they 
considered frivolous and non-academic. Moreover, they claimed 
that students who did not own their own television sets had no 
control over programs selected for Hebrew Home viewing at a 
particular hour 

3a. they had ample opportunity for "life review 1 ', discuss ions through 
other programs offered at the Home and talking about their past 
experiences did not meet their expectations of a psychology course 

3b. they similarly had little tolerance for being subjected to the 
rehashing of other people's lives 

Over the first four weeks of the course, I responded to these 
complaints by moving increasingly from my initial discussion approach 
to the lecture method and using psychological terminology more fre- 
quently. I reached a point where students were satisfied when I . 
prepared simplified undergraduate lectures with elaborate explanations 
of new concepts and much repetition. ' In this context, students seemed 
quite capable of developing their own discussions. For example, when 
I described child psychology^ the study of normal development in 
children, one particularly sharp student responded, "Ah, but the 
problem there is what is normal? " A vigorous . discuss ion ensued. 

Another problem I experienced in deal Ing with classroom partici- 
pants concerns the , treatment of i 1 1 stud^ats/ In a nursing home get- 
ting, students sometimes b^€tfTTte^44-Kfor periods of weeks, effectively 
terminating their classroom participation. Other students have "bad 
days" and simply don't feel up to leaving their rooms for one partic- 
ular lecture day. In my experience, at least, the response of other 
students is not typically helpful.. Students in my class articulated 
the belief that when you are in a nursing home i-t is desirable to 

1-20 
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avoid becoming involved in other people's illnesses. 

I believe an effective solution to the problem of illness could 
be developed by redefining the role of the. home or roombound partici- 
pant so that it fits the specific needs of insti tutional ized.adul ts. 
Further explanation follows my evaluation of the roombound learning 
experience. 

The roombound participant part of the course had severe flaws. 
Despite follow-up efforts on my part and on the part of cooperating 
Hebrew Home staff, few classroom participants reported fruitful inter- 
actions with their roombound counterparts.' I believe that the basis 
of this problem lies in the definition of "roombound" in the nursing 
home context. In a good nursing home,> or at least at the Hebrew Home, 
all residents, no matter how 'unwell, are strongly urged to be up' and 

about. Truly roombound patients are either critically ill or 

« > 

severely mentally deteriorated. Accordingly, nearly all residents 
truly interested in the psychology course wanted tor be classroom 
participants. The selection of "roombound" became for the most part 
a job of finding agreeable individuals who wef*e not sufficiently 
motivated to find their way downstairs to the classroom. It is, 
therefore, not surprising that these same individuals were -not wi 1 Ting 
to expend themselves greatly to cooperate with their classrobm 
counterparts. They were often asleep, tired, disagreeable or other- 
wise unavailable when classroom participants attempted to reach them. 
N)nly two roombound participants did not fit this description. One 
wbrked for pay' during lecture hours and was sufficiently interested 
to speak with her classroom Counterpart regularly. The other in- 
quired shortly after the course began as to whether she could come 
to the classroom. Having received a positive answer, she showed up 
at lectures regularly, effectively becoming a classroom participant. 
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Another problem with the "roombound" part of the program con- 
cerned expectations with regard to the classroom participant. These 
students experienced gr^ye doubts about their ability to adequately 
communicate some of the rather sophisticated concepts described in 
my lectures. They also complained bitterly about the obvious lack of 
interest and' appreciation on the part of the roombound. One bright 
student dropped out of the course in protest against the requirement 
that she talk regularly with a roombound person. When 1 went to speak 
to her in an effort to convince her to return, she declared firmly 
that none of the roombound were really interested and that she would 
have no part of a course which included such an arrangement. Quite 
honestly, I think it unrealistic to expect a group of chronically ill, 
institutionalized elderly to both motivate and instruct their dis- 
interested peers. 

As I mentioned earlier in this report, I believe that a redefinition 
of the concept of "homebQund/ roombound" would facilitate" your program's 
effectiveness In institutional settings. One can argue with great ac- 
curacy that all institutionalized people are "homebound/roombound", and 
in fact almost all do have days when they do not feel like leaving 
their «beds. Trying to create two groups, classroom and roombound, 
introduces an artificfal distinction and works actively against insti- 
tutional efforts to motivate residents to leave their rooms. Instead 
I suggest encouraging all interested residents to attend classroom 
lectures. Each participant would be assigned a "Buddy" in the tra- 
ditional "Buddy System 11 . If a participant should become ill or feel 
incapable of leaving his room for a particular lecture, his buddy would 
be expected. to visit him and bring him up-to-date on lecture material. 
I believe this approach would be effective in solving two important 
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problems discussed previously in this report. First, and most important, 
it adapts the roombound concept to fit well into the Institutional set- 
ting, and second, it solves the problem of coping with illness in the 
ranks of the classroom participant. . *n essence, the classroom student 
would also be the roombound student on occasions when he was truly too 
111 to leave his room. 

All students would be well motivated. All students would be 
personally i-nvolved in the prestigious classroom situation learning 
from the "respected" professor. No student would.be required to strugr 
gle weekly to explain difficult material to a di s interedted listener. 
Instead he would simply be required to explain to his buddy, who already 
has acquired some classroom sophistication, what information he had 
m?ssed on a particular day. Perhaps buddies could also be given 
questions to discuss during the week and asked to report on their 
conclusions during a classroom session. 

Needless to say, the model I have described needs more extensive 
O consideration. What would happen, for instance, if two buddies were 
both ill on the same day? This and other similar potential problems 
obviously need to be uncovered and discussed. Rochel Berman of The 
Hebrew Home and I would be most interested in working with you to 
further developing such a model *and to test it at The .Hebrew Home. 
Woyld you be interested? I believe a joint effort might produce a 
really effective approach to institutionalized learning and perhaps 
even a creditable publication. 
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New York City Technical Colleg e - Division of Continujng Education 

Elderly Homebound Program 
1980-81 

REQU^TS FOR MANUAL 



1. University of Arkansas 

Donnie Dutton - Coordinator - Adult Education 

2. Office of Work with Adults 

Richard J. Lippin - Adult Specialist 

3. University of Wisconsin - Stevens Point 

Dr. Burdette.W. Eagon - De^n Academic - Suppprt Programs 

4. Lancaster Lebanon Intermediate Unit Lebanon, PA 

John A. Heisey- -Director 

5. Texas A University - College Station, Texas 

fir. Paulette T. Beatty - Assistant Professor 

6. Community Resource Center - New Brighton, MN 

Jo Ann Valley - Supervisor 

. 7. Dundalk Community College, Maryland 

Norma S. Tucker - Director of Continuing Education ' f 

8. University of Maine at Farmington, ME 

Dean David Fearson - Public Service Division 

9. Arizona Department of Education 

Kathryn A. Kilroy - Director - Adult Vocational Education 

10. Division of Occupational Education - Westbury, New York 

f:rank J. Wolff - Assistant Superintendent 

11 . Rhode Island College 

Patricia Stevens - Staff Assistant 

12. Indiana University System * ^ 

Dennis P. Prisk - Associate Dean - School of Continuing Studies 

13. Department of Education - State of, Florida 

James H. Fling - Coordinator"- Adult/Continuing Education 

14. Illinois Central College 

Noah Hickman 

15. The University of North Carolina at Chape? Hill 

. Morton ,1. Teicher - Dean - School of Social Work 



16. First Baptist Church - Elder, Missouri 

Arnim Ray - Assistant Pastor 

17. Region III. Adult Education Service Center --Springfield, Illinois 

Robert J. Marcy - Assistant Coordinator 

18: Garden City Public Schools - Garden City, Michigan 

Cheryl Willett - Director - Community & Information Services 

19: Lois Janis 

\ North Hollywood, California 

20. Center for Geriatrics' - New York 

Gerta Gruen 

21. University of Wisconsin - Madison,, Wisconsin 

Marie Salem - The Faye McBeath Institute on Aging and Adult Life 

22. City of Los Angeles Agency on Aging 

' Richard A. Lieboff - Planner ' - 

23. Camden Country College - Blackwood, N.J. 

Nancy Mattis 

* 24; Connecticut Adu.lt Basic Education / 
Staff Development. Project - Hartford, CT 

25. Chadron State College - Chadroi**. Nebraska 

Joseph J. Naydiiciak - Director 

26. Rutgers, The State University of Jersey 

Iris Bauman i 

27. County College of Morris -Randolph Township,' N J 

Linda H. Lower 

28. The Elder praftsman - New York 

Gerri Wasserman - Director 

29. Community Education - Holland, MI 

Terry Moore 

o 

30. Ora Kir land - Hempstead, N.Y. 

31. Martha Brown - New York : 

32. Senior Health Program - New York 

Maria A. Marjan 

33. Carole Schaffer - Brooklyn, N.Y. 

34. Delphine Arthur, ORT - New York 

35. California State University & College 

Dr. Donald W. Fletcher - Associate Dean 
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36. Norma Agranoff - Spring Valley, N.Y. 

V 

37. Employment & Training Program - Trenton, N.J. 

Sydelle Norris - Director 

38.. Burlington County Office on Aging - Lumberton Road - Mt. Hollv, N J 
Linda Coffey - Director ' ' 

39. The University of }exas at Austin - Department of Continuing and 

. , Higher Education 

Carol .Kasworm - Assistant Professor 

40. Institute of Gerontology - University of Michigan - Wayne State University 

Willie M. "Edwards - Librarian 

41. ^ Sisters of Charity - Northern Province - Jersey City, N J. 
\ Sister Mary Pauline Hogan 

42. Region Two Area Agency on Aging - West Chicago, 111 

Jeanne VanKirk-- Training Specialist . r 

43. Bartlet High School - Webster, MA 

44. Governor's Commission on Aging - Office of Elderly Affairs - Salem, Oregon 

45. RAI -Retirement Advisors - New York 

Kathryn Sweeney - Research Assistant 



46. 



The Henry J. Kaiser Family Foundation - Palo Alto, California 
Robert G. Lindee - Vice-President 



47. The Robert Wood Johnson Foundation - Princeton, N.J. 
Margeret E. Mahoney - Vice-President 

48 . Xerox Fund - Stamford, CT 
E.F. Truschke - Manager 

49. The Doris Duke Foundation, Inc. - Somerville,. N.J. 



50. 



The Merck- Company Foundation - Rahway, N J. 
Grace M. Winterling - President 



51. Fannie E. Rippel Foundation - Morristown, N.J. 

Herbert C. Englert - Executive Vice-President 

52. Bruner Foundation - New York 

Richard Herson 

53. New York Foundation - New York 

Madeline Lee 
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54. New York Community Trust - New York . 

Herbert B. West - Director •, 

55. Hearst Foundation - New York 

Robert M .Frehse Jr. - Director of Administration 

56. Rockefeller Foundation - New York 

John H. Knowles, M.D. - President - 

57. Burden, Foundation - New York 

Harriet L. Warm 

58. Charles E. Clupeper Foundation - New York 

Helen D. Johnson - President 

59. Edna McConnell Foundation - New York 

Patricia Carry Stewart - Vice-President 

60. Wishnick Foundation - New York 

61. Ferkauf Foundation - New York 

62. Neil A. McConnel Foundation - New York 

Louis W. Bergesch - Executive Director 



63. The Russ Togs Foundation - New York 

64. J.M. Foundation Mc Donald - Cortland, N.Y. 

Eleanor F. McJunkin -President 

65. Martin Tananbaum Foundation, Inc. 

David T. Goldstick - Director k 



66. Lilly Endowment, Inc.,- Indianapolis, Indiana 

Landrum R. Boiling - President 

67. W.K. Kellogg Foundation - Battle Creek, Michigan 

Edward P. Sickmiller - Secretary 

68. Charles Stewart Mott Foundation - Flint, Michigan 

William F. Grimshaw - Director of Information 

69. J. Walton Bissell Foundation - West- Hartford, Connecticut 

70. Alfred I. Du Pont Foundation - Jacksonville, Florida 

Irene Walsh - Secretary 

71. The Samuel Rosenthal Foundation - Cleveland, Ohio 

Charlotte R, Kramer 

72. General Service Foundation- Minneapolis, Minnesota 

James P. Shannon - Program Associate 

73. D. S. & R. HM5ottesman Foundation - New York 
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74. Altman Foundation - New York 

John Burke - President 

75. The Vincent Aster Foundation - New York 

76. George and Elizabeth F..Frankel Foundation - New York 

77. The Hagedon Fund - New York 

78. Henry Kaufman Foundation-- New York 

79. The Ester A & Joseph Keing'enstein Fund - New York 

80. The Lincoln Fund - New York 1 

John D. Warren - President 

81. Morris Morgehstein Foundation - Rocekville Center, New York 

Hannah Klein - Executive Director 

82. Baltimore County Public Library - Towson, Maryland 

Kathy J. Coster - Media Production Specialist 

83. LaFerge Lifelong Learning Institute, Inc. - Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

S. Norena Kinsey * 

.84. Western Michigan University - Kalamazoo, Michigan 

Ellen Page-Robin - Director * 

85. Sam Lissitz -^Beav^rton, Oregon 

/ / 

A copy x>f the manual was^lso mailed to 116 individuals and organizations 
on the mailing list of the Institute of Study for Older Adults. 
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DESCRIPTION OF ..... 



ELDERLY BOMEBOUND PROGRAM 

/ The elderly homebound program began in 1978 
at New York City Technical College and is 
funded by the State Department of Education, 
under Title V of the Higher Education Act. 
The program make* it possible for the 

. homebound older adults to participate in a 
learning experience through the peer-^ 
teachers. The program drains older adults- ' 
Learning Companions- to share tuition-free, 
liberal arts courses with homebound elders. 

* All courses are given off-campus at con- 
venient community locations. 

While taking the course, each learning com- 
panion visits one homebound elder in his/her 
-neighborhood* The learning companions 
transmit course* content to the homebound 
.students during these visits and both exchange 
thoughts and ideas on the subjedt. This learn- 
^lng and sharing approach enhances what learning 
companions learn in the class and provides the 
homebound student with an opportunity to en- 
gage in intellectually stimulating discussion. 
Both the. learning companions and homebound 
students' receive certificates from New York - 
City Technical College at the completion of 
the course. < 
I 

This innovative program has' provided an 
education and 1 social service to hundreds of 
elderly homebound jthroughout_,NewL_York City 
and upstate New Y(^rk. The program has ei^light- 
end the world of "homebound elders who are 
often an isolated and forgotten segment of 
society. 



******************** 




FROM U£ DESK OF... 



Dear Readers: 

This year, we are proud to announce the \ 
success of the elderly homebound program, a 
visionary outreach program, which has pro- 
vided a vital educational and social service 
to numerous homebfeunu elders throughout New 
York City and upstate. Just think, this year, 
our program has paved new avenues by im- 
plementing homebound courses in communities 
that have never received the service and has 
enlarged the world of homebound elders. 



The staff and advisory committee members of 
the elderly homebound program are currently 
in the process of exploring various funding 
sources, to assure the continuation of the 
program. We' look toward the future with 
strong anticipation, hoping our program 
will continue next year. We are all hoping 
for the best. 



Sincerely, 



Earlese Beamon, Editor 
Graduate Student Intern 
Elderly Homebound Program 



TALENT CORNER. . . 
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OLDER ADULT STUDENTS GIVE THROUGH THEIR 
TALENTS 



THE ECHO 

(THE DAUGHTER'S POINT OF -VIEW) 

"I don't remember mother's love. 
I was brought up by household help- 

I went to boarding school, then college. 
We corresponded. -When one writes, 
Expressions hide true feeling, 

But I could sense the strange dependence 

On Prue my mother had. * 

She clung to Prue 

For she was weak and troubled. 

She wanted to relax and to forget. 

So easy going. 

After the sad affair with dad * 
How could she? 

II I never liked her Prue 
She was peculiar. 

It was not normal. This 

Strange relationship 

Between her and ma* 

She bossed my mother. 

I cannot let her boss me too. 

I cannot stand the sight of her 

Oh, what's the use.' 1 



(Alienation was complete 
When daughter reached maturity. 
To.be invited as a guest to mother's 
house 

Stgng like a hard slap, even more 
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Because another woman filled the void 
Of mother's life, with child away 
So many thousand miles" from home) 

"I know my mother would choose Frue 

To be with her, and not her daughter. 

Oh** God, I could not stand Prue touch me, 

She threw some water in my face 

Just like... I don't want to remember. 

I hate them all. 

I hit^and clawed her. I was mad, 
"Out of control. 

Deep in my heart I wished her dead 
I wished to free my mother. / 
I went back to the States 
Alone with guide 
Just as I came alone 
.With no onej there to meet me. 
And no one here to care". 



If wrinkles must be written upon our brows, let 
them nor he written upon the heart. 
The spirit should not grow old. 



James A. Garfield 



Md there is healing in old trees, 
Old streets a glamour hold; 
Why may not I, as well as these, 
Grow lovely, growing old? 

/ 

/ * 
Karle Wilson Baker 



TEACHER'S 



CONNER 



Since it's inception, The Elderly Homebound 
Program has provided older students with 
professional, competent and sensitive teachers 
to assure that/ elders learning" experiences 
are rewarding* This year, our teachers have 
continued to treach older students on a high 
quality level v Teachers in The Elderly Homebound 
Program are fever striving to stimulate the 
intellect of/ older students, encouraging them 
************************^************* to express their ideas and experiences and in- 
± * structing £hem on how to share what they've 

learned with their peers. The teachers in The 
Elderly Hqtoebound Program have-played a major' 
rde in Helping our program reach its goal and 
ultimate success. ^ 



By Sophie Lipscher 
Learning Companion 
The American Short Story 
Bronx YM-YWHA? Senior 
Center- January, 1981 



PEARLS OF WISDOM 



For the unlearned, old age is winter; 
For the learned, it is the season of harvest, 

Hasidic Saying 



The essence of age is intellect. 



Ralph Waldo Emerson 

There is a wicked inclination in most people 
to suppose an old man decayed in his intellect 
If a young or middle -aged man, when leaving 
company, does not recollect where he laid t 
his hat, it is nothing, but if the same 
attention is discovered in an old man, people 
will shrug up their shoulders and say, "His 
memory is going". 

Samuel Johnson 



'TEACHERS SPEAK OUT 

In Psychology of Everyday Living 
And Current Events 

A hdmebound course is -presently being conducted 
at /The Allen AME Community Senior Citizens Center 
in Jamaica, Queens'. This course appears to be 
successful both from the" standpoint of the 
homebound students as well as the learning com- 
.pa*iions. The attendance rate is excellent and the 
students are highly motivated and interested. 
Each learning companion participating in the 
course is visiting one homebound student . 
Tha students appear to understand their roles 
as visitors. and information sharers. They are all 
prepared to make the ten week commitment neces- 
sary to complete the cVurse. 
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ry Noone, Teacher 
n Community Senior 
itizens Center 
2? Everyday Living.and. 



The homcbound course, held at the Bronx YM-YWHA 
Senior Citizens Center, was on "The American 
Short Story". Each class was comprised of the * 
reading of a short story, followed by dis- 
cussion* with ten minutes at the end] devoted 
to sharing the experiences of learning com- 
panions with ho«e visits. Most weeks, I gave 
the learning companions an additional story 
to read at home, which they shared with the 
homebound students and discussed in class. The 
•students read about fifteen stories in ten 
weeks. There never seemed toibe enough time. 
The discussions in the class were always 
heated and often emotional; but all seemed 
to be uplifted by them. 



"I observed during my visit that there 
was good interaction between the students 
and teachers 11 . 



Francesca Flanders 
Coordinator of CETA 
Home Health Aide Training 
Program 

STUDENT 1 -CORNER- -. , 



"WE' HE NEVER TOO ; OLD" 



Ms. Dina McClellan, Teacher 
Bronx 1 YM-YWHA Senior 
Citizens Center 
"The American Short Story 113 

"A VISIT TO .... 



On January 16, 1981, five advisory committee 
members of The Elderly Homebound Program 
visited a homebound class on "Psychology of 
Everyday Living" at The Federation of the . 
Handicapped, CETA Home Health Aide Training 
Prjjgraarlk Manhattan. The purpose of the visit 
VM to allow advisory committee members an 
/opportunity to observe a homebound class and 
make recommendations, suggestions or comments 
regarding the program and future courses. 

Advisory Members 1 Concents on this Class: 

"I was impressed by the rapport between the 

learning companions and homebound " 
students. The teacher instructed the class in 
a cohesive manner and had good 'interaction with 
students, although some were reticient and 
shy 

Florence Haglund 

Park ^lope Senior Citizens 

Center 

" I was impresseffby the teachers knowledge 
of the subject matter. The program is reach- 
ing people's lives". 




Mrs. Leah Gottesman, who has recently received 
a B.S. degree in Theology at Touro College, 
frequently speaks at various community 
organizations and plays the piano. She's 
only just begun at age 65 plus. 

Learning Companion 

Bronx YM-YWHA 

Senior Citizens Center 

Mrs. Esther Poyouroy is an active contributor 
to The Bronx YM-YWHA Senior Press. She has 
attended homebound classes on occasions and 
is a member of the Senior Center's Executive 
Board and advisory committee. She currently 
participates in the short stories discussion 
group and chairs the Social Action group at 
The Bronx YM-YWHA Senior Citizens Center. She 
never says^'I can't", at age 81. 

Homebound Student 

Bronx YM-YWHA 

Senior Citizens Center 



David Rosen 
WNET/Thirteen 



THE EtDERLY HOMEBOUND 'PROGRAM. IS. . . - DESCRIPTION OF..A . . 



" The program is good because it teaches you 
about people. It's a great experience, as it 
is a way of helping one another". 



Homebound Course at The Allen 
Community Senior Citizens Center 



Ms * Llllie McDaniels 
Learning Companion 

Psychology of Everyday 
Living 

Federation of the 
Handicapped (CETA) 



Vm very excited about the Elderly Homebound 
Program. The visiting component of the 
program is always meaningful, as it helped 
me to .bring new information to my homebound 
. student. I hope the program will continue in 
the future". 

Mrs. Ana Rabinowitz . 
Learning Companion 
Psychology of Everyday 
Living 

Federation, of the 
Handicapped(CETA) . A 



I think the program is delightful and inter- 
esting. When possible, .1 attended the class. 
1 hope the program will continue. I'm sad 
the cSirse is ending". J 

, "\ 

Mrs. Lillian Cohen 
Homebound Student 
'The American Short Story 
Bronx YM-YWHA Senior 
Citizens Center 
i * 
M 1 have found the Elderly Homebound Program 
to.be both enjoyable and interesting. I 
am visiting two homebound students and 
share what I've learned in the class". 



Mrs. Margaret Smith 
Learning Companion 
Allen Community Senior 
Citizens Center 
Psychology of Everyday 
Living and Current Events 




xTwwv 

' Older adults participate 
with increasing frequency 
'in formal learning. 



The Allen Community Senior Citizens Centerj 
located in Jamaica, Queens, is a predominately 
Black center which offers a host of activities 
to senior citizens including homebound elders. 
The senior center serves 200 elderly daily. 
The Allen Community Senior Citizens Center is 
currently offering a course in "Psychology of 
Everyday Living and Current Events". The 
number of students involved in the course is 
relatively large. It is composed of 17 learn- 
ing companions who are each visiting at least- 
one homebound student and a couple of the 
learning companions visiting more than one. 
The students view the course as a commitment 
and a true learning experience. 
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DIRECTOR SPEAKS OUT 

I think the Elderly Homebound Program is fan- 
tastic. I was both thrilled and delighted with 
its sifttess at our senior citizen center. The 
course, "Psychology of Everyday Living and 
Current Events", has proven to be very in- 
formative for all participating older adults. 
We have bttn honored to bt selected to par- 
ticipate in the program. I sincerely thank 
the staff of The Eldexly Homebound Program 
for .bringing, for the first time to, The 
Allen Community Senior, Citifc£ns Center and 
the Jamaica community, , this vital, educa- 
tional service. 



Ernestine Bethel, Director of 
The Allen Community Senior 
_ Citizens Center, Jamaica, Queens 

For* the) past two years, The Elderly Homebound 
Program has provided an educational service 
at The Bronx YM-YWHA Senior Citizens Center. 
This particular senior center recently con- 
ducted a homebound course 6n "The American 
Short, Story". On 'March 10, '1981, a gradua- 
tion was held at The Bronx YM-YWHA Senior 
Citizens Center. Mrs. Kramer, director of 
the senior center spoke a few words to the 
graduating students, tfs. McClellan, the 
i teacher, also spoke to the graduating' class. 
Afterward, whe handed out certificates to 
each student with 'a kiss and a handshake. 
Ms. McClellan called out the names of all 
graduating homebound students, emphasizing 
that they, too, were a part of the class, even 
though they could riot be present. "Honorary 
.certificates" were given to two regular 
.students in the class who could not for 
various reasons visit homebound students. The 
new graduates Beamed proudly as they were 
given a round of applause that was truly 
heartfelt. 
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FROM THE DESK OF.... 

The graduation was lovely and provided a 
significant meaning to all graduating students 
On the day of the graduation, a woman present 
said that her sister, who was a homebound 
student in the course on "The American Short 
Story" t was proud to receive an official 
certificate from New York City Technical 
College. The completion of the course gave her. 
a sense of accomplishment. 



Mrs. Edith Schwartz 

Assistant Director 

Bronx YM-YWHA Senior Citizens 

Center 

********************************************** 

INFORMATION AND ENTERTAINMENT 
Things to know and things to do 

SENIORS ON CAMPUS 

Last year, 13,000 persons over age 60 traveled 
to colleges awav from hone, living in dormi- 
tories, took part in campus life and attended 
low-cost, one week educational programs. They 
were participants in the Elderhostel resi- 
dential academic program for older adults. 
This year the Elderhostel idea, a concept which 
is just five years old, will be available in i 
all 50 states. Elderhostelers will be able 'to ) 
chart educational and travel itineraries in all/ 
sections of the country. The maximum cost for a 
week in any of the programs is $130 which in- 
cludes room, board, tuition and extra-curricular 
activities. 

For a catalog and registration forms, write 
Elderhostel, 100 Boylston Street, 
Suite 200X, Boston, Mass. 02116 

Elder Craftsmen Program 

It's a free t not-for-profit program^ which 
has been in existence for twenty-five years. 
The purpose is to help older adults oaake arts 
and crafts and serve New York City. For 
further information call: 

Mrs. Adelle Scheck- 861-3777 
850 Lexington Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 
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